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THE LIVING WOR 


HERE is today a spiritual re- 
newal in the Church. This shows itself in many ways. No need to tell 
readers of WorsuHIP about the liturgical movement — that wave of 
desire and effort, due to the pull of the Spirit, carrying Christians 
forward to a deeper sacramental life and a more intelligent and 
fruitful share in the worship of the Church. Closely allied though not 
confined to it, is a new recognition of the place of the Bible in the 
life of the Church. 

Catholics are learning once again to go to the Bible to nourish 
their faith by assimilating the Word of God present there. Modern 
biblical scholarship, after many difficulties and deviations, has led 
now to a new understanding of the Bible. There has been a rediscov- 
ery of its key doctrinal themes and its unity, and this has brought 
its perennial value and relevance into sharp relief. 

The central place of the Bible down the ages in the teaching and 
theology, in the liturgy and spirituality of the Church is now no 
longer notionally accepted as a puzzling feature but seen as a mean- 
ingful fact; and Catholics are beginning to draw the obvious con- 
clusions of this for their own personal thought and piety. 

Meanwhile, and partly due to these trends, dogmatic theology has 
made notable progress in its reflexion on the Church. The present 
renewal of ecclesiology is of basic significance. Consider its impor- 
tance for the liturgical revival. It has given that insight into the 
corporate nature of the Christian life which alone makes possible a 
true understanding of corporate worship. 

The biblical movement is also benefiting from its findings. This is 
principally through the better conception that has been achieved of 
the meaning of tradition and its relationship to the Bible. 

The liturgy, the Bible, tradition and the Church: there is a deep 
unity underlying all these varying signs of renewed life. The purpose 
of this article is to discuss one point where all these trends converge. 
All are leading to a fresh appreciation of the living Word of God in 
the Church. 
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INITIAL REFLEXIONS 


This study must begin with some reflexions on the relationship be- 
tween the Bible and tradition. All know that they are the two sources 
of revelation. It is less easy to determine what precisely that implies. 

How has the revelation of Christ come down to us? In this way. 
From the beginning the good news has been preached orally to men. 
Christ left His followers gathered together in one community, the 
messianic community, the Church. This community has a definite 
structure. In it the apostles, and later their successors, have the 
commission and the task of proclaiming authoritatively the message 
of Christ and judging what is its content; at the same time, all the 
members of the Church are called upon to know and live their faith 
and to bear witness to it before the world. 

This Church has enjoyed, and will enjoy till the end of time, an 
unbroken continuity and an indefectibility of its life and faith. That 
means that the message of Christ has been handed down through the 
ages and is given to us today in the teaching and corporate witness 
of the Church. The Church is the permanent embodiment of the 
revelation of Christ. 

This oral transmission or tradition has left behind it in the course 
of centuries much documentary evidence of its past existence and 
activity, and this constitutes part of our inheritance ; but essentially 
this source of revelation, tradition, consists in the ever-living and 
never-failing teaching and witness of the Church of Christ. 

The apostolic age, however, left us as its legacy a documentary 
record of a unique kind, the New Testament. From the outset, the 
Church had incorporated into its teaching the inspired writings of 
the Old Testament as a divine record of the preparation for Christ 
and a permanently valid account of God’s intervention in history 
for the salvation of men. The writings of the apostolic age were seen 
to be similar in nature and to form part of the written Word of God. 
They completed the Scriptures by giving us the revelation of Christ 
in the very thought-forms and expressions of Christ Himself and of 
His apostles. 

The Bible then with tradition conveys to us the truth of Christ. 
Each in its own way is a source from which we draw the good news 
of Christ. But how are they related? 
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TWO SEPARATE RESERVOIRS? 


Should we conceive them as two separate reservoirs, each containing 
only part of the revelation of Christ but giving if taken together the 
sum-total of Christian truth? According to this conception, Scrip- 
ture is incomplete and gives only part of revealed truth, and the pur- 
pose of tradition is to complete its contents and make known to us 
that part of revelation not contained in Scripture. 

This is the wrong way to think of the relationship between the 
two; it does not do justice either to the role of tradition or to the 
place of the Bible in the Church. Nor is this view of the matter in 
any way imposed on Catholics by the Council of Trent. 

Here we must be deeply grateful to Professor Geiselmann of 
Tiibingen for the light he has thrown on this question. In an interest- 
ing essay,’ which is a foretaste of a large work announced on this 
subject, he finds in the controversial theology immediately preceding 
Trent the origin of what can be called the partim-partim opinion. 

Though new, this opinion influenced the first draft of the Triden- 
tine decree on Scripture and tradition, which stated that the truth 
of the Gospel “partim contineri in libris scriptis partim sine scripto 
traditionibus” (is contained partly in written books, partly in unwrit- 
ten traditions). But this text was opposed at the Council by those 
who maintained the plentitude of Scripture. The opposition caused 
the decree to be redrafted, so that the final text runs: “contineri in 
libris scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus” (in written books and in 
unwritten traditions). 

This vaguer phrase leaves the question open. In other words, a 
Catholic is free to hold that the whole of revelation is contained in 
the Scriptures, provided the existence of tradition is recognized. This 
view, affirming the plentitude of Scripture, is more in accord with 
the traditional attitude of the Church and the teaching of the Fathers 
and medieval writers, whereas the other is a product of Reformation 
controversy. 

Unfortunately, the genesis of the Tridentine decree was not gen- 

“Das Konzil von Trient iiber das Verhaltnis der Heiligen Schrift und der 
nicht geschriebenen Traditionen” in Die miindliche Uberlieferung. Beitriige 
zum Begriff der Tradition, hrsg. von Michael Schmaus, Miinchen 1957. Cf. 


also “Scripture and Tradition in Catholic Theology” by the same author, in 
Theology Digest, Spring 1958, pp. 73-78. 
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erally known, and after Trent the opinion, which the Council had 
deliberately refrained from consecrating in its final text, succeeded 
in imposing itself on theology as the one interpretation of Trent. 
Professor Geiselmann traces the stages by which this misunderstand- 
ing has been slowly overcome. 

It was seen without great difficulty that tradition could not be 
limited to supplying what Scripture omitted. Wider and richer 
notions of tradition have long been put forward, though not without 
certain deficiencies. The idea that Scripture is incomplete in content 
has been less easily relinquished. At last, its rejection can be found 
in Kuhn, the disciple of Moéhler. This Tiibingen theologian thus 
completed the work his master had done for the renewal of the 
concept of tradition and finally shook off the shackles of that inade- 
quate account of Scripture, tradition and their relationship imposed 
by the post-Tridentine controversial theology. 

Kuhn belongs to the nineteenth century. Despite his work, it is 
only now under the influence of the researches of Professor Geisel- 
mann that theologians are in any numbers returning resolutely to 
the older and deeper understanding of the relationship between 
Scripture and tradition.” 


THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE 


Seen in the light of this new yet old understanding, what is the Bible 
and what is its role as a source of revelation? The Bible can be 
described as the inspired record of revelation, coming from the time 
when the revelation was being given. Revelation was closed with the 
apostolic age; after that period there has been no fresh revelation 
and nothing is ever added to the deposit of revealed truth. 

Before this, throughout the Old Testament time and up to the 
end of the apostolic era, a gradual revelation of God and. His plan 
of salvation for man took place. The final disclosure came in Christ 

*I have described elsewhere (The Clergy Review, 43(1958), pp. 274-289) 
how the great Mariologist, Fr. Dillenschneider, and the well-known theolo- 
gian, Msgr. Journet, have unequivocally adopted this point of view in dealing 
with what would at first seem the most difficult doctrine for its application, 
the doctrine on Mary. The foundation for all the subsequent Marian develop- 


ment is the revealed deposit as found in Scripture. An appeal to oral tradition 
as providing additional revealed data not contained in Scripture is rejected. 
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and in the revealed understanding given to the apostles of the event 
of Christ and of His teaching. 

The Bible records the story of that progressive revelation as it 
took place: both its history and its growing content. It gives us the 
Word of God clothed or rather incarnate in the human events, 
thought, language and modes of expression which God chose for his 
self-disclosure. 


REVELATION IN A COMMUNITY 


If we examine the manner of God’s revelation more closely, we find 
that He made His revelation in the setting of a community. No doubt 
He raised up leaders and bearers of His message to the people and 
these men became the immediate recipients of His communications. 
Nevertheless, it is right to say that God revealed Himself in the life 
and history of the People of Israel. 

He intervened in that history and guided it towards His purpose ; 
the very sins of the People served to make known the action of God. 
Not merely the events of Israel’s history but also its beliefs and 
customs were under the divine directing influence and formed the 
vehicle of God’s revelation. 

It is this centuries-long process of divine revelation that is 
recapitulated for us in the writings of the Old Testament. These form 
the residue left by the life of this chosen nation. From the human 
point of view they are but the residue of its literature, but faith tells 
us that this portion is the inspired record of it all. 

When God revealed Himself in Israel it was for the sake of man- 
kind. That is why He moved men by His Spirit to write down the 
history and customs, the beliefs and aspirations in which His revela- 
tion was enshrined. Those who did so were often the great men He 
had raised up as leaders or prophets, but many others played their 
part. The Sacred Books were designed as an expression of the com- 
munity and many in the community contributed to their formation. 
God saw to it that they expressed Israel adequately. 

Obviously, in many ways the divinely guided life of the community 
overflowed what could be set down in writing, but the divine inspira- 
tion was there to see that there was summed up for all future ages 
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all that He had done and said in that People and the way He had 
done and said it. 

The way He had done and said it is important. We must not 
neglect the human element in the history of Israel and in the writings 
it left; for this was the vehicle of the divine communication. And 
it is only the Bible that enables us to make contact with the human 
mentality and mode of expression in which God uttered and em- 
bodied His message. 


FULFILLED IN CHRIST 


The history and faith of Israel were brought to their fulfilment in 
Christ. Christ, in what He did and in what He preached, was the 
definitive revelation of God to man. That revelation was deposited 
in a community: this time, the Church, which is the new Israel 
formed from the faithful remnant of the old and enriched by the 
influx of the Gentiles. 

This community was directed by those who had listened to the 
teaching of Christ and were the eye-witnesses of His resurrection, 
and in the apostolic period new revelation still came from the Spirit 
to clarify and confirm what Christ had done and said. The writings 
of the apostles and their disciples recreate for us the Church of 
apostolic times. 

What the New Testament gives us is the deposit of faith in the 
state in which it existed in the apostolic age; it puts us in touch with 
the message of Christ such as it fell from His lips and was under- 
stood and expressed in the Church of the apostles. 

No doubt, from the human point of view the writings of the New 
Testament are occasional writings and but the residue left behind by 
a life and beliefs of overflowing richness, but under divine inspira- 
tion they are a summary or crystallization of the faith of the apostolic 
age which represents its integral and authentic truth. 

Any set of writings is more limited in its power of expression 
than the many manifestations of its corporate faith found in the 
actual pulsating life of a living community. That is no reason for 
supposing that anything essential has been omitted and that we are 
given but an incomplete, partial picture of the life and belief of the 
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apostolic community. After all, the New Testament is our only 
means of contact with the teaching of Christ and the apostles accord- 
ing to the form in which it was historically given. 

The Scriptures then enjoy a plenitude in the sense that they give 
expressly all the basic truths and facts from which everything in 
Christian teaching can be drawn. The entire body of revealed truth 
is contained either explicitly or implicitly within their pages. 

That does not mean that everything can be proved from Scripture. 
Very often all that the Bible offers us is a hint: it merely points a 
direction which has led to the realization of some new aspect of 
revelation, or it forms but the starting-point of a development. But 
what it does give us is an inspired résumé of the deposit of faith in 
its apostolic and original state. 


THE BIBLE INDISPENSABLE 


The indispensable role of the Bible should now be clear. If we want 
to get into contact with the life and thought of the People of Israel 
as these were historically realized and developed, we have to go to 
the Old Testament. If we want to get into contact with the teaching 
of Christ in the thought-forms and expressions in which He gave it, 
we have to go to the New Testament. There too we have to go if we 
want to see the Christian message expressed in the concepts, images 
and words used by the apostles. 

The message of Christ has, indeed, come down to us by an un- 
broken tradition in the Church. Take away the Bible and we would 
still have in the present teaching of the Church the authentic and 
identical revelation of Christ. But in the course of centuries it has 
undergone development. The same revelation has been expressed in 
different ways. The Church has used other than scriptural concepts 
to clarify certain aspects against error or to penetrate more closely 
into its meaning. 

That development has not corrupted or added to the deposit of 
faith, but it has changed the thought-forms and language in which it 
is expressed. The Quicumque, the “Athanasian Creed,” expresses 
the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity but not in the way Scripture 
expresses it. 
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Now, God wished the Church to keep revelation in the actual 
form in which it was originally given at the centre of its life and in 
the midst of its developing understanding and formulation of the 
revealed truths. That is why He gave the Church the Bible. Just as 
the Word of God in person became incarnate in a human nature 
of a particular race and constitution, so also the Word of God given 
as His message through the ages was made incarnate in the thoughts 
and expressions of a given mentality. The message of God remains 
wedded in a special way to those thoughts and expressions, pre- 
served for us in the Bible. 

Hence the Bible is the permanent starting-point to which the 
Church must always refer and the perennial centre around which 
her teaching must always revolve. 

That explains the part played by the Bible in the life of the Church 
and of every Christian. That explains too its inexhaustible richness ; 
it is God’s own expression of His revelation. 

Tradition places it alongside the Eucharist. The Bible and the 
Eucharist are the two great means of nourishing the Christian life. In 
the Eucharist, the Christian unites himself to the body of Christ and 
feeds his love; in the Bible, the Christian unites himself to the 
thought of Christ and feeds his faith. The Church as a wise mother 
gives her children both in the liturgy.* 


A LIVING TRADITION 


But before the liturgy is considered, what has been said about tradi- 
tion must be further clarified. The Bible originated in the life of a 
community. Israel with its living tradition and the Church with its 
living tradition came before the written Scriptures which crystallized 
those traditions in the form in which they existed when the period 
of revelation was still open. 

The living tradition of the Church continues still and provides 
now the necessary context for the Bible. The Bible does not stand 


on its own and was never intended to. It was given to be embedded in 
* An excellent introduction to the Bible, which treats with remarkable in- 
sight its place in the Church and in the life of each Christian, is Dom Celestin 


Charlier’s The Christian Approach to the Bible, translated by Hubert J. 
Richards and Brendan Peters, The Newman Press, 1958. 
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the life of a community. The living teaching and witness of the 
Church alone give the Bible its full intelligibility. It is tradition that 
draws out all the implications of the biblical revelation so that its 
riches are gradually displayed ever more fully. Tradition alone can 
provide the authorized interpretation of Scripture. Scripture depends 
on tradition if it is to fulfill its function in the Church. 

What exactly is tradition? The actual witness of the Church to 
the revelation of Christ which is present within it as the community 
of Christ. It is a mistake to think of tradition as principally some- 
thing of the past and consider it merely from the point of view of 
history. 

Christian tradition always includes a reference to the past, since 
it is the one immutable revelation that has been handed down to 
each age of the Church from the apostles. Since the Church is inde- 
fectible in its faith, the corporate faith of the Church in any period 
of the past is identical with the faith of the Church today. Hence the 
evidence of the past teaching and faith of the Church always retains 
its value and remains part of our heritage. 

Nevertheless, in its primary sense tradition is something of the 
present: it is the corporate witness of the Church to that faith which 
is unfailingly possessed within it. That witness is the means that 
transmits or hands on the faith so as to preserve and increase it in 
the members of the Church and proclaim it to those outside the 
Church. 


THE HIERARCHY 


In the corporate witness of the Church to the faith, the hierarchy has 
the principal place, since it alone has the commission to teach and 
to judge authoritatively the content of the Christian message. The 
community of Christ is a structured community with a hierarchy and 
papacy ; the corporate witness to the faith is structured in a similar 
way. 

All the same, it is a mistake to limit tradition to the authoritative 
teaching of the magisterium. It is the Church as the Body of Christ, 
a community made one by the Spirit, which possesses the truth of 
Christ and gives testimony to it. 
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All Christians possess the faith as a personal reality and are under 
the movement of the Spirit present in the members of the Church. 
They bear witness to the faith in their lives as Christians, and by 
their reflexion and spiritual insight they enrich the life of faith 
within the Church and contribute to the development of its under- 
standing of revelation — needless to say, under the guidance of the 
magisterium. 

Theologians have recently been paying special attention to the 
sense of faith in the members of the Church: that supernatural in- 
sight into the object of faith, which has played such an important 
part in the unfolding of the truths concerning Mary.* 


RECAPITULATING 
Can we pause now to gather together what has been said so far? 
God gave His revelation to a community and preserves and trans- 
mits it within a community. Tradition is the expression of the life 
and thought of the community. For long centuries God used the 
tradition of the People of Israel and then its continuation in the 
Church of the apostolic period as the vehicle of a progressive revela- 
tion. He made Himself known through leaders, prophets, Christ and 
the apostles, who were the immediate bearers of His revelation, and 
through the events in which they were involved. 

These communications became part of the deposit of truth form- 
ing the faith of the community and were manifested in its tradition. 
Then at the close of the apostolic age revelation was completed. 
Nothing new was to be added but the integral revelation was to be 
passed down from age to age in the tradition of the Church. 

Since revelation, however, was given to men not as dead formu- 
laries but as living truth, development was inevitable and willed by 
God. He gave the Church a magisterium to proclaim authoritatively 
the revelation and to judge questions that arose when this revelation 
passed into the consciousness of each age and was meditated upon 
by generations of many different mentalities. In that way, the revela- 
tion of Christ is preserved intact in the corporate faith and witness of 
the Church. 


“See, in particular, Le sens de la foi et le progrés dogmatique du mystére 
marial, by C. Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., Rome 1954. 
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But although God wished men of all cultures and mentalities to 
assimilate and express His revelation, He wished them to do so by 
drawing on the inspired record of that revelation, which expressed 
it in the form in which it was originally presented to mankind. Hence 
He left the Bible at the centre of the Church’s doctrinal life. 

The Christian, therefore, first receives his faith from the Church 
as the living embodiment in the world of the Word of God. His faith 
then grows and develops by his union with the corporate faith and 
witness of the Church and under the guidance of the magisterium. 
Finally, pre-eminent among the means given him by the Church to 
nourish his faith is the inspired Word of God in the Bible. 


THE ROLE OF THE LITURGY 


This brings us at once to the liturgy, where we see realized these vari- 
ous factors. Once more the liturgy stands forth as the life of the 
Church at its essential core and in its highest manifestation. 

The liturgical assembly gives us the community. We are indeed 
the Church when dispersed from each other in our daily occupations, 
but when we come together in the Sunday assembly the Church is 
given its visible expression as a community. Our Eucharistic gather- 
ing is the realization, the symbol and the cause of our union together 
in Christ. Then, in and through the assembly, each one is united to 
the corporate faith and witness of the Church; all and each are 
strengthened by the testimony given by all and each when gathered 
in Christ around the altar. 

The part played by the liturgy in the tradition of the community 
has always been of outstanding significance; it is a privileged place 
for the expression of its corporate faith. An important role must be 
assigned to the liturgy of Israel and of the Church in the formation 
of the Bible, and it remains a factor of some moment in the develop- 
ment of doctrine. 

Here too we see the magisterium at work; for all is under its 
guidance. Although it is the element of worship not that of teaching 
which is uppermost in the liturgy, yet the doctrinal aspect remains 
of very great consequence. The liturgy is rightly considered the 
most important organ of the ordinary magisterium of the Church. 
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And in the liturgical assembly, in which we see in miniature the life 
of the Church, what part does the Bible hold? 


THE BIBLE IN THE LITURGY 


The mere material place occupied by the Bible in the liturgy is 
remarkable. Even more striking is the way the Church uses the Bible 
in the eucharistic assembly. 

The first part of the Mass, the service of the Word, consists prin- 
cipally in the presentation of the Bible to the congregation by selected 
readings, interspersed with chants that use the words of the Bible. 
The living voice of the Church in the person of the priest comes as 
an exposition of the Bible and an application of it to the actual 
circumstances of the community. The people are thereby given first 
the Word of God in Scripture, in order to prepare them to receive 
the Word of God in the Eucharist. 

The second part of the Mass is also biblical, though in a different 
way. The Eucharistic Prayer, full of biblical quotations and allu- 
sions, expresses the doctrine of oblation and communion not in the 
form of scientific theology but along biblical lines; and indeed it is 
only in the light of the biblical tradition and doctrinal themes, which 
the Eucharist brings to fulfilment, that what is done and said can be 
rightly grasped. 

The same observation applies equally to the other parts of the 
liturgy and their manner of doctrinal expression.® 

Since the Church offers us the Bible in the liturgy, the liturgy 
shows us how the Church understands the Bible. We do not indeed 
look to the liturgy-——or for that matter to the Fathers —for the 
detailed exegesis of individual texts. We should not be afraid to 
make our own the contribution brought by modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and especially the light it has thrown on the initial meaning 
of the texts taken in their immediate context. 

What we do find in the liturgy and in the Fathers is a grasp of the 

* Cf. “La Bible et la liturgie” by L. Bouyer in Initiation biblique (Tournai, 
1954), pp. 1011-1020; and then for a comprehensive survey of the whole 
question of the Bible and the liturgy by various authors the volume giving 


the papers read at the Congress at Strasbourg in 1957, Parole de Dieu et 
liturgie, Lex Orandi 25, Paris 1958. 
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profound meaning of Scripture and a deep insight into its unity and 
basic doctrinal themes. The advances made recently in biblical 
theology have confirmed the soundness of the liturgical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. 

In brief: through the liturgy we are united to the living tradition 
of the Church and inserted into its corporate faith and witness; in 
the liturgy we are shown how to read and interpret the Bible, since 
there it is put before us by the Church to be the food of our faith. 
No cause for surprise then to learn that it is the liturgical movement 
that is leading Catholics to rediscover the Bible and to deepen their 
sense of the Church and of tradition. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE WORD 


All that has been said has shown how the Word of God is present in 
the Church: incarnate in its corporate faith and witness; preserved 
and transmitted by its living tradition; set down in writing in an 
inspired record of the original revelation; and preached and pre- 
sented in a special way in the liturgical assembly, which is a priv- 
ileged manifestation of the life of the Church. 

Yet still not a half of the wonder of this Word has been told. The 
Word of God in the Church does not merely recount for us the past ; 
it is a power for the present. It is with us not only as a message but 
as an effectual and saving Act. The liturgy does not simply sing the 
mighty deeds of God in the past but accomplishes them again 
amongst us in the sacraments. There is a continuity, worth our medi- 
tation, binding together the preaching of the Gospel, the reading of 
the Bible and the administration and reception of the sacraments. 

But this would require another essay to explain. Let us at least 
recall by way of conclusion one sense in which the Word of God 
present in the Church is a living Word: it is a message addressed to 
each of us here and now by the living God Himself. Faith is always 
a personal encounter with God. The teaching and witness of the 
Church are not substitutes for God’s disclosure of Himself to each 
of those whom He calls to faith. In and through the external testi- 
mony, which from without offers to men the Christian message, 
God makes Himself present to the mind as the motive of faith. 
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In the preaching of the Church, in the Bible read in and with the 
Church, in the liturgy as the expression of corporate faith, the Spirit 
of God is there. The Spirit is there to enlighten the mind to perceive 
in the external signs the presence of God the First Truth calling man 
to give the humble and saving obedience of faith. The Word of God 
is in the Spirit a living Word. 

Charles Davis 


METROPOLITAN PARISHES? 


NCE the law 
of biology in community urban living ceded to that of technology, 
liturgy grew more difficult to comprehend. There is no doubt of the 
role liturgy could play in metropolitan life in the “withdrawal-re- 
turn” principle which Toynbee described in his work on the history 
of civilizations. This profound law of life, which St. Paul and Ignatius 
of Loyola practiced after their conversion, is true of social organisms 
as well as of individual growth. 

The Mass utilizes this principle and nowhere more effectively than 
in metropolitan living. The Christian liturgy is to the modern urban 
Christian what the cloister was to Western civilization, a refuge of 
silence and contemplation where man’s depleted spiritual reserves 
could be replenished. 

Withdrawing into the heart of the Christian mystery with under- 
standing and participation, a Christian can return to prepare for 
the building of the city of God. “Ite et incendite”— “Go and inflame 
the world” — these are the words which, when used in an accommo- 
dated sense for the “Ite, Missa est” of each Mass, point up the truth 
of the “withdrawal-return” principle. 

Christianity is based on the principle that the Christian’s activities 
after Mass are carried on in the spirit of the Mass and are of one 
cloth with the supreme act of worship. 


* This is the second in a series of three articles. 
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NEGATIVE EFFECTS 


We have seen that the Christian mystery presupposes a divine-human 
dialogue whereby the truth of revelation is unfolded under proper 
historical conditioning in fidelity to the laws of the “fulness of time.” 
The historical conditioning has exercised negative effects on the pres- 
entation of the mystery since the Industrial Revolution. 

First of all, specialization of function not only robbed the worker 
of the pride of craft which he knew in the medieval guild system, but 
it also made him a proletariat in things religious. The liturgy in an 
urban industrial church was just one more compulsive activity for 
many Christians ; the symbols, the language, the rite were as confus- 
ing as other areas of a complex civilization. 

Like the subways and the highways, churches were crowded too; 
like professional contacts with doctors, lawyers, and dentists, the 
priest-parishioner relationship was also formal and impersonal ; like 
the tempo outside in the marketplace, the pace of the liturgy was 
hurried and time-conscious. 


THE IMMEDIATE TASK 


It is easy to lament liturgical practice in modern metropolitan life, 
but the Church had to minister to the needs of countless of its faith- 
ful. That it met the onrushing tide of urban-industrial problems as 
well as it did is testimony of something greater than mere natural 
forces. 

The Church was fighting not for influence in society but for the 
existence of its sacramental life within the religious sphere. The dis- 
persion of population and the fragmentation of life made any other 
tactic impossible. 

A man slept at home, travelled to his place of work, recreated 
somewhere else, and attended to his religious needs in the local 
church. The Church no longer stamped the town or city as it did in 
the Middle Ages when the church steeple was a symbol of the prima- 
cy of religion. Now religion existed alongside of industry, the family, 
mass entertainment and other socio-economic units. Modern civili- 
zation might indeed be compared to a room of noisy men each trying 
to outshout the other. 
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The city parish is caught in this dilemma ; where once it whispered 
its message among the majestic setting of the liturgy, it now had to 
employ the same tactics of sound, speed and efficiency which marked 
technical society. One priest says Mass, another gives out Commun- 
ion; one preaches while the other says Mass. Teams of ushers duti- 
fully make collections twice during Mass. Notices are rapidly read; 
sermons must be pithy; the church must be emptied for the next 
Sunday Mass. 

As one can see, the “withdrawal-return” function which the liturgy 
could and should play in Christian life is compromised. 

One priest sociologist has referred to the city parish as a “service 
station” for the religious needs of the laity ; there people are baptized, 
are married, go to Mass and to confession, are buried. Often the 
minimal amount of group consciousness exists due to the passive 
nature of urban Catholicism. Terms such as Mystical Body, priest- 
hood of the faithful and the liberty of the children of God are 
concepts still strange to many, though these expressions are happily 
gaining greater currency all the time. 

Abbé Michonneau has said that urban parishioners have been re- 
duced to the status of mere listeners even in those organizations 
where they are supposed to do the talking. Only incidentally and by 
way of exception has the parish been of major concern to the faithful. 

Nor can one reproach the clergy; many are overworked: in addi- 
tion to the pressing spiritual duties of urban prelates and pastors 
there are grave administrative and financial burdens to be consid- 
ered. 

Anyone familiar with religious sociology knows that hostile eco- 
logical conditions related to man’s habitat and environment set up 
rigid boundaries beyond which certain religious expectations will 
not be realized as part of the ordinary operation of the divine-human 
dialogue. 

Of course there are distinct jumps in the realm of grace where 
charismatic forces tease out of a human situation a result out of all 
proportion to that which might have been commonly anticipated. 
However, for the most part, grace supposes the workings of nature 
and will allow itself to be led by it. 
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SOME STATISTICS 


All studies on pastoral problems in metropolises agree: the greater 
the extent of urbanization, the more intensity of religious life suffers. 

This law could be formulated for the liturgy as follows: the bigger 
the crowd the emptier their function. With few exceptions there is 
hardly a metropolis in the West where more than 30% of the Catho- 
lics practice their religion with regard to essential duties.? 

Some statistics on urban parish life in the past century are quite 
illuminating. From 1800 to 1914 Europe’s population went from 
180 million to 460 millions, not to mention the 100 million that 
migrated during that period. When one considers that from the sixth 
century to 1800, Europe’s population never went over 180 million, 
one sees the giddy rate of population increase which accompanied the 
Industrial Revolution. In 1850 there were 94 cities in the world with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants ; in 1950 there were 760. 

The proportion of priests to souls in the growing number of par- 
ishes during this period grew noticeably. Take Rome for instance. 
At the time of the Council of Trent (1540) there were 132 parishes 
with an average of 1200 souls in each; in 1822 there were 81 
churches with some 1680 in each. After the reform of Leo XII in 
1824 there were 44 Roman parishes with approximately 3150 souls 
in each tended by from 2 to 4 priests. In 1900 Rome had 49 churches 
with an average of 9264 souls. In 1955 the count was 155 churches 
for 1,840,000 souls (an average of 11,871): 34 of these parishes 
are in the center and have less than 5,000 souls while 17 are in pe- 
ripheral areas and number 35,000 or more. 

The story is the same in all Western metropolises. In Vienna there 
are 14 parishes with over 20,000 Catholics and 44 with over 10,000. 
Paris itself has 96 parishes for 2,850,000 (an average of 30,000; 1 
parish alone has 50,000). In 1950 in the Bronx, New York, 52 par- 
ishes served 1,454,034 souls (an average of 28,000 souls ; one parish 
alone contained over 68,000 parishioners). The situation is no better 
in other parts of South, Middle and North America. 

* Such percentages should not be thought of as if 100% were ideal since 
baptized infants, sick people, and those visiting in another parish are also 
considered. Such people are not expected to fulfill their duties in their local 


parish ; nevertheless they are invariably counted in with those who inexcusably 
do not fulfill their essential duties in their local parish. 
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THINGS TO BE HOPED FOR 


When one reflects on the pastoral ideal uttered by Christ: “I know 
mine, and mine know me” (John 10:14), it would seem that a parish 
over 5,000 souls prevents the type of personal pastoral care which is 
desirable. Certainly this was the motive behind the decision of the 
21st session of the Council of Trent to reform parishes. 

In the beginning of this century the Code of Canon Law in Canon 
467 §1, obliged the pastor to know his sheep (qui eas cognoscere 
valeat!). Canon 1427 §2 also stresses this duty. It is believed by 
some specialists in the matter that an urban parish of 5,000 or fewer 
could realize this requirement. 

In Canada new parishes are being built along the St. Lawrence 
River for communities of 1,500 to 2,000 souls. These churches are of 
wood in contrast with the more expensive marble churches of the 
cities; in this way the basic need for a sense of community is met 
before the secondary one of durability or decorativeness. 

After all, the patristic notion was that the Church was made up of 
“living stones.” In those days the liturgy looked to the formation of 
the “living stones” of the Church; if the milieu was passive then, at 
least the congregation was active. Today the situation seems to have 
reversed itself. 

Inasmuch as the spiritual needs of a person are more pressing than 
his material wants, a more even distribution of parish and priestly 
facilities would seem to be a requirement of distributive justice ; all 
souls have an equal right to the same helps. 

If the “withdrawal-return” principle, which man follows in his 
checkerboard existence of day and night (withdrawal by night, re- 
turn by day), is to have efficacy once again in the liturgy, then the 
automatic forms of worship which densely-populated urban parishes 
necessitate must give way to simple, intelligible liturgical forms 
aimed at raising up the “living stones.” 


URBAN SOCIAL CLIMATE 


The importance of healthy community patterns for a liturgical revival 
in cities has far-reaching implications. More and more country dwell- 
ers from the strong Catholic rural districts in Europe (e.g. the Tirol, 
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Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria) are migrating into the city to take advan- 
tage of the social freedom and economic opportunities to be found 
there. The social climate of metropolitan life is so sharply different 
that leakage is strong among these migrants. 

The supports of tradition do not exist in the anonymous flux of 
urban life; the rules for city life are much different from those for 
rural community patterns. One remains open in the city to new cir- 
cumstances but does not commit himself readily. 

The urbanite is bombarded by messages. Mass-communication 
media are increasingly saying less and less to more and more people ; 
the “soft sell” and motivation research try to wear down sales resist- 
ance. Ideas are broken down from solid substances into digestible 
pabulum in the comic book, the illustrated magazine, the tabloid, 
the TV program and the giant screen movie. Messages are shouted 
blatantly, repeated endlessly, and written largely. 


FUNCTION OF THE LITURGY 


Small wonder that the delicate voice of the Holy Ghost goes unheard. 
In the thickly woven texture of urban-industrial life it is the function 
of the liturgy to provide the interstices through which the cleansing, 
vivifying breath of the Holy Spirit can blow. 

The city has its silent moments and its silent sanctuaries ; at these 
times and in these places the liturgy should provide the metropolitan 
Christian with the spiritual pause that refreshes. What our spiritual 
ancestors did in the catacombs and crypts of Rome we can do in the 
concrete and steel tombs of New York, London and Paris. The 
beauty of Gregorian chant is said by some to consist in the pauses 
between notes ; the beauty of our bio-technical metropolises will also 
consist in the pause. 

Modern man is trying to rebuild his civilization piece by piece from 
within ; he seeks a bio-technic civilization. Within this new order of 
things the liturgy can play a vital role. 

The diastole and systole of natural organisms are evident too in 
social organisms; cities experience fatigued cells and must repair 
themselves. The “withdrawal-return” principle holds for them as 
well. When they cannot fulfill the primary needs of community and 
culture people flee the swollen cities for the countryside. 
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With this respite from population increase the city builds itself up 
by tearing down blighted areas and creating parks and inter-spaces. 
It is at this juncture when cities are at the “withdrawal” stage of the 
“withdrawal-return” cycle that the city parish can be revitalized and 
remodeled. 


COMMON SHARING 


The modern urban parish gives the community a set of common re- 
ligious values ; however, even more important for psychological and 
sociological union is a sharing of function. The things people do 
together as meaningful and purposive knit them together. A chain 
reaction is set up whereby the interaction among the members of 
such a group leads to greater group appreciation of the values ; this 
in turn leads to further cooperation and interaction. 

This common sharing of both values and functions is generally 
true only of nuclear groups within the urban parish, not in the wor- 
shiping community at large. 

The following smaller constellations or sub-groups of parishioners 
often integrate in a satisfying way: recreational groups (parish sport 
teams, boy and girl scouts), ameliorative groups (St. Vincent de 
Paul, Daughters of Mercy), educational groups (Christian doctrine, 
parents club), religious and liturgical groups (altar society, choir, 
the Holy Name society, sodalities, Children of Mary). 

Man seeks allegiance ; he wants to belong. Even when he does not 
fully practice one of the three standard religions (Judaism, Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism), the urban American claims affiliation with 
one of the groups. 

The city parish, reflecting the city itself, puts man in closer physical 
contact with his fellow man while keeping him socially distant. It 
cannot fully satisfy the need for community. 

The net result is that of the four major departments of urban life, 
the family has the greatest human significance ; the areas of religion, 
recreation and work are too institutional and impersonal. In his 
family a man is understood ; there he is called by his first name; there 
he is relaxed, can lower his social guard and drop his social mask; 
there he gazes upon loving faces. 

While not as impersonal as a factory or an office, urban parishes 
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are far from familial affairs. Priests frequently like to speak of the 
parish as “one big happy family,” but this expression is more wishful 
thinking than a reality. A filial attitude is lacking between priest and 
parishioner ; authority is scalar in the parish with a few priests exer- 
cising the authority over a congregation of thousands. 

Under such circumstances the parish can never hope to be more 
than a secondary social grouping in contrast with the family which 
is a primary grouping. 


A NEW DESIGN 


Some sociologists have called ministers of religion in the U.S. “busi- 
ness men in religious matters.” If this is applicable anywhere it is 
in the city parishes. 

Here one makes an appointment to see a priest; the office hours 
are posted at the rectory door or on the church bulletin board; one 
rings to see the priest and is made to wait in a room with pictures 
of prelates and the pope. In the room is a desk with paper, ink, pen, 
records, ledgers and a safe. The priest comes to talk directly about 
the person’s problems. Even with the most thoughtful and congenial 
priest a parishioner feels hard put to unlock the secrets of his heart. 

The overworked clergy naturally have to organize their work 
along such lines lest everything dissolve into chaos; the important 
point is, however, how little community ethos can be generated in 
urban Catholicism. 

Happily a design for a bio-technical society has been drawn up and 
is being slowly realized in the U.S.A. We are living at a point in his- 
tory where socio-historical factors are becoming propitious for a 
fuller expression of the divine-human dialogue which is God’s con- 
tinuing revelation in time. Neil P. Hurley, S.J. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


THE WANING OF ENTHUSIASM 


T IS doubtful 
that the word “enthusiasm” can ever have the same meaning again 
for one who has read the late Msgr. Knox’s brilliant book with that 
title. “Enthusiasm” almost inevitably conjures up visions of window- 
smashing and idol busting, of Gnostics and Donatists, of Waldenses 
and Jansenists. 

Yet it is a good word and the quality it represents is a good quality 
— indeed an essential one in the making of progress. For if the Do- 
natists were enthusiasts, so were the Benedictines; if the Fraticelli 
were enthusiastic, so were the followers of Francis of Assisi; and if 
the Abbé St. Cyran was an enthusiast, so indubitably was Ignatius 
of Loyola. 

The absence of enthusiasm — in the sense of a zealous, driving 
dedication to a series of goals — is a sure sign of stagnation. It is for 
this reason that an observer of the American scene could be more 
than a little troubled by the waning of enthusiasm in our republic. 

The writer does not intend to discuss the relationship between 
misdirected enthusiasm and constructive enthusiasm, to ask, for ex- 
ample, whether the danger of the former is the price that must be paid 
for the benefit of the latter. Nor does he wish to consider the thesis of 
Gerald Johnson that the disappearance of the “lunatic fringe” is a 
sign that the American experiment is running out of gas. 

In a much more limited framework he wishes merely to question 
whether in the educated middle class version of Catholicism which 
is developing in this country there is much room for enthusiasm. 

The point at issue is not whether there is a class more conducive 
to the generation of enthusiasm than the middle class (and particu- 
larly its new suburban component), or whether the educated middle 
class has produced any enthusiastic leaders. Assuming a negative 
answer to the first question and an affirmative answer to the second, 
there is still considerable reason to wonder if the newly dominant 
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patterns of American Catholicism do not put considerable obstacles 
in the way of the development of authentic enthusiasm. 


FOUR QUALITIES 


1) It is not a simple task to define the qualities of an enthusiast. 
(Certainly he must be a man of vision. He should have some of that 
quality which St. Frances Cabrini displayed when she spoke of the 
world being too small for her zeal. His sights must be set above his 
own immediate surroundings and reveal to him a vast and confused 
but splendid world. He must be able to penetrate beneath the appear- 
ances of things, to cut through the clichés and truisms with which he 
is surrounded, 

He must be sensitive to delicate and changing nuances and grasp 
clearly the importance of new factors. He should be able to see new 
relationships and see them quickly. In short, the enthusiast must 
have about him something of the visionary. 

2) Closely connected to vision is imagination. The enthusiast 
must not only see things as they really are, he must also be able to 
see them the way they should be and — this is crucial — the way they 
can be. His mind must be agile at creating new plans and even, if nec- 
essary, new worlds. 

He realizes of course that imagination is no substitute for thought, 
but he also perceives that thought without imagination must often 
remain unproductive. His approach is always flexible and he is in- 
trigued by novelties and gimmicks though he must always be careful 
not to be carried away by them. No matter how old he is he has never 
lost his youthful wonder. 

3) Vision and imagination, however, are not enough unless the 
potential enthusiast is restless. He must be dissatisfied with things 
as they are and have a burning desire to change them. He can never 
be complacent, never think that his task is finished, or that his tech- 
niques have become perfect, or that his answers are definitive. 

He may not believe in the inevitability of progress but he knows 
that progress will never occur if he begins to relax. He must want to 
stir people up, to enkindle in them some of the flame that he feels 
within himself. He has come to cast fire on the earth. 
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4) Asan almost inevitable consequence of this restlessness comes 
a willingness to take chances, to stake much on a single throw of the 
dice. He cannot be a reckless gambler, for recklessness will hurt his 
cause. He must shrewdly and carefully weigh alternatives, but he 
realizes too that much human action can be based upon probabil- 
ities and that even the best made plans must often be tossed out the 
window. 

A conservative refusal to run any risk of failure would mean im- 
mobilism ; and a stubborn clinging to outmoded techniques would 
mean an empty formalism. Neither of these can the true enthusiast 
abide. 


APPLIED TO CATHOLICS 


In this description of the enthusiast no mention has been made of the 
object of his energies. He may be enthused about the climbing of 
Everest, the discovery of a polio vaccine, the building of a ballistic 
missile. 

If one were to apply these four qualities, however, to the spreading 
of the kingdom of Christ, the enthusiastic Christian would be one 
who sees clearly the full implication of the redemption and the Mys- 
tical Body, who has the imagination to grasp ways this Good News 
must be spread in his own time, who is consumed by a gnawing rest- 
lessness to see that the Good News is preached to and accepted by 
all men, and who possesses the courage to depart from the ordinary 
routine of life to do his work for Christ. 

The enthusiastic Christian and the zealous apostle, in other words, 
are one and the same person. (One would presume that it is not nec- 
essary to list the obvious dangers of enthusiasm. It is not always easy 
to distinguish the prophet from the fanatic, the genius from the mad- 
man. Unfortunately a safe judgment about an enthusiast can be made 
in most cases only after he is dead. In the words of Mr. Dooley, 
“Histhry always vindicates the Dimmycrats, but niver in their life- 
time. They see the thruth first, but th’ trouble is that nawthin’ is iver 
Officially thrue till a Raypublican sees it.”) 

If one considers the emergent Catholic middle class one can find 
little inclination to enthusiasm of the religious variety — or of any 
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other variety for that matter. To say this is not necessarily to criticize 
individuals or denigrate a class. If a newly educated Catholic popula- 
tion is lacking enthusiasm it is not the result of laziness or malice but 
rather of being part of mid-century American culture. 

From the new Catholic middle class one can reasonably expect a 
very high level of observable religious practice (perhaps the highest 
of a large group in the history of the Church), but one will obtain 
dedicated enthusiasm only after overcoming considerable obstacles. 

The writer speaks as a member of this class and will admit to 
sharing in its weakness as well as hoping that he possesses some of its 
virtues. 

When all this is said, however, the fact still remains that enthusi- 
asm of any kind is rapidly vanishing from the American scene. Op- 
timism and enthusiasm of the Walt Whitman or Teddy Roosevelt 
type may still be part of our official creed, but few Americans give 
these dogmas much more than lip service. The rugged individualist 
of the frontier has about the same relationship to modern Americans 
as Achilles did to fourth century Greeks. 

The oft-quoted studies cf Riesman and Whyte merely serve to 
confirm what many people had already guessed: 

Homo Americanus at mid-century is a very careful and conserv- 
ative sort of fellow. The reasons for this change are many — four 
wars (three hot, one cold) in thirty-five years, the severe jolt of the 
Great Depression and the reverse jolt of the Great Boom, the always 
present threat of the Big Explosion. But whatever the cause, the 
enthusiast is vanishing from the American scene. Riesman’s “inside 
dopester” seems to be taking his place. 

In so far as the Catholic population is very rapidly being assim- 
ilated into the main stream of American life, the Catholic enthusiast 
is vanishing too — if indeed he was ever very much in evidence. 

1) The middle class world vision, even though it may be profound 
in its own way, is severely limited. In mid-century America it is pri- 
marily a domestic vision. As Riesman says of a group he studied: 

The 
demands these men were willing to put both on themselves and their 
planet were, I thought, rather modest: they expected to have a good 
professional or corporate job, pay around $15,000, enough (as they fig- 
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ured it) to pay for a wife, three or four children, a home in the suburbs, a 
boat on a lake, two cars, and cultural amenities. The family — actual or 
prospective — loomed large in their thinking; . . . society small; their 
own careers were somewhere in between. 


Mutatis mutandis, this gray flannel goal is fast becoming typical 
of American society, if it is not already such. Middle class man’s 
vision is home, family, local neighborhood, job, and the trip back 
and forth to the job. (In the case of middle class woman the last two, 
and sometimes the last three, can be omitted. ) 

By almost any standard but his own, his goals are immense, but 
he realizes that it is part of his American heritage that he will be 
able to achieve them with careful planning and hard work. He sees 
no reason to get excited. 

2) In this vision there is little room for imagination. Are there 
millions starving in India? That’s a shame, but India is a long way 
off and if the Indians weren’t so friendly to the Russians they might 
not have so much trouble. Is there a huge race problem in his city? 
He thinks all men should have equal rights, but there is not much he 
can do about it unless some member of a minority group should 
move into his neighborhood. Are politics corrupt? So long as the 
street in front of his house and the school his children attend are in 
reasonable repair, he doesn’t see what good his one vote will do. 

Are there migrant workers, subproletarians who do not share in 
the American dream? How can he be expected to do anything for 
them ? Is the neo-pagan Western world hungering to hear the message 
of Christ with something of its pristine vigor? Well, he goes to 
Church every Sunday, doesn’t practice birth control, and is giving 
his family a Catholic education. Does Jesus demand generosity from 
the members of His Mystical Body? Our friend is a generous con- 
tributor to regular and special collections. 

He is too busy to give these problems much thought; the little 
reading he forces upon himself offers only meager stimulation. To 
quote Riesman again: “As our actual life-spans have lengthened, 
our timetables of the imagination have shrunk; we live now, think 
later.” 

3) There may be a considerable amount of anxiety in his life, but 
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there is little in the way of prophetic restlessness. One may be per- 
mitted to wonder if it is possible to be a prophet on a stomach which 
is almost always full. The standard of living of most Americans is 
so high that there is really very little left to get restless about. The 
basic needs of almost all Americans, the minimum comforts of most, 
and the maximum comforts of many, are already being satisfied or 
are at least within the economy’s power to satisfy. 

There may be many unfulfilled needs in what Gilbraith calls the 
public sector of the economy (schools, highways, recreational facil- 
ities, etc.) and in underdeveloped countries, but these things are 
normally beyond the vision of middle class man. 

To quote Riesman for the last time: “We are a generation, pre- 
pared for Paradise Lost, who do not know what to do with Paradise 
Found.” 

Nor, one might add, about spreading Paradise to others less for- 
tunate than ourselves. 

Of course spiritual restlessness can coexist with material abun- 
dance, but it does not seem to very often. The member of the Catholic 
middle class thinks of himself as a good Catholic (and by most of 
the standards held up to him he is) but hardly as a missionary. If he 
is told that he cannot be a good Catholic unless he is a missionary 
he is puzzled. Missions are for the Maryknollers and other such 
groups; of course he’ll generously contribute financial support to 
their work. 

Prophets were people who lived in the Old Testament, and apostles 
were the men who founded the Church. They were great men but 
they did not have a job to hold down or a family to support. 

And those Catholic laity who are receiving some acclaim as lay 
apostles cannot find the time for such work unless they are cheating 
on their job or their family. There are just so many hours in the day. 

4) Finally, middle class man is not given to taking chances. The 
scientists that work for him have mastered most of the forces of 
nature. Plague, famine, drought are no longer threats. His life is 
relatively independent of the vagaries of nature and with each pass- 
ing year becomes more so. 

He is therefore strongly tempted to feel that there are few things 
in his life he cannot control; if he is spared illness, sudden death, a 
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major war or a major depression, he feels that it is within his power 
to meet all of life’s contingencies. His life is reduced to a series of 
mathematical formulae arrived at by the use of the slide rule and ac- 
tuarial tables. 

The writer knows of teen-agers who choose their future occupa- 
tions with a view to the cost of sending their unborn children to col- 
lege (and often the colleges are already selected). 

In this kind of existence there is little room for the taking of any 
but the most carefully calculated of risks. Occupational success is 
the measure of a man’s worth (just as “successful” children are the 
measure of a woman’s worth), and this can be achieved only by 
rigorous planning and conscientious work. 

There is no time for things that deviate from The Plan or might 
even upset it completely. Too much is at stake. Within the limits set 
up by The Plan, the middle class Catholic will be only too happy to 
help his church; but this is distinctly a secondary vocation. 

If the Holy Spirit wishes to generate enthusiasm among the Cath- 
olic middle class in this country, he must penetrate through several 
layers of cultural obstacles before He can touch hearts. That hearts 
are still touched does not prove the absence of obstacles but merely 
the power of the Spirit. 


IMPLICATIONS 


There are certain implications in the waning of enthusiasm for the 
liturgical and apostolic movements in this country. The increased 
popularity of liturgical participation and the rapid sp.iead of the 
Catholic action movements (particularly CFM) have been hailed 
as signs of great progress. And indeed they are. However, we must 
not be deceived as to the nature of this progress. 

The flourishing new movements are the result of enthusiasm and 
the possible seed bed of more enthusiasm ; but this does not mean that 
all or even most of the people involved are enthusiasts in any but 
the most remote sense of the word. They are rather good Catholics 
who look on the movements as splendid organizations but hardly as 
training grounds for enthusiastic lay apostleship. 

There are of course 2 good number of enthusiasts in these move- 
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ments, but it is at least open to question whether they are enthusiastic 
because they are in the movements or rather whether they joined the 
movements because they were enthusiastic. The family movements 
in particular are faced with the difficult task of breaking beyond 
the confining bonds of what most Americans consider family prob- 
lems. 

That the doctrines of the apostolic and liturgical movements have 
become reasonably popular and widespread is certainly a cause for 
rejoicing; but we must not assume that they have penetrated very 
deeply. 

Few people would have supposed even five years ago that explicit 
summaries of Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and Mediator 
Dei would so soon find their way into grammar school textbooks. 
But all too often words have passed from the mouths of the prophets 
(such as Msgr. Ryan or Dom Virgil) into the pages of a textbook 
without ever finding their place in the hearts of the average Catholic. 

The cultural barriers to enthusiasm can be broken down, but it 
is by no means an easy task. For what is involved is the changing of 
basic attitudes and the decompartmentalization of life. 

Recent studies of college students indicate that the changing of an 
attitude is a far more difficult task than most people had thought. In 
fact, the surveys in question indicate that a college education very 
rarely produces a significant change in affective orientations. The 
writer has been told that these surveys were so damaging to the 
philosophy of American education that attempts were made to sup- 
press them. 

But while they may embarrass the secular educator, they offer 
very little consolation to those of us who at one time expected the 
observe-judge-act technique to produce great and rapid results. 

The writer would like to conclude by suggesting three avenues of 
investigation which might prove useful in the campaign to change 
unenthusiastic attitudes. 

The first would be to encourage attempts toward an intellectual 
revival among the middle class. It should be obvious by now that 
intellectualism and education do not go hand in hand. However, the 
serious pursuit of a yet obscure truth can generate both restlessness 
and vision. Hence, efforts like that of Fr. Rooney’s Catholic Commis- 
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sion on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs to promote an environment 
of respect for learning are most important if enthusiasm is to be 
reborn (though indeed these efforts have value in themselves and 
must not be looked on merely as means to other ends). 

Secondly, one can, it seems, expect great things from the limited- 
service lay mission groups such as the Association for International 
Development. It is possible and even likely that such groups can 
harness the enthusiasm of youth before it is stifled by the routine of 
occupational or domestic life. It would be reasonable to suppose that 
after two or three years on the mission a lay person would not sink 
into apostolic lethargy. 

Thirdly, we must not underestimate the influence of men and 
women who are already in the grip of enthusiasm. The college sur- 
veys mentioned above indicate that when an attitudinal change does 
occur it is most often the result of the influence of an extraordinary 
teacher. Who can calculate, for example, the influence of a Dom 
Virgil or a Msgr. Ryan or a Msgr. Hillenbrand or a Dorothy Day? 

This leaves us, however, with one last interesting and crucial ques- 
tion: who will bring enthusiasm to those of us who by profession 
are bound to be enthusiasts, who will bring savor to the salt, who 
will prophesy to the prophets? 

Andrew M. Greeley 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK 


HESE lines are being written in the nation’s 
capital, which is famous among other things for possessing a manu- 
script of the Greek Gospels known to the world of scholarship as 
“W” —-Codex Washingtonensis. Mr. C. L. Freer acquired it in 
Egypt in 1906 and it reposes in a gallery bearing his name which is 
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part of the Smithsonian Institute. It dates to the late fourth or early 
fifth century. The text varies, as if it had been copied from several 
families of manuscripts: the so-called Byzantine, Alexandrian, West- 
ern and Caesarean. 

The notable thing about Codex W is its conclusions, for after 
verse 14 of the sixteenth and last chapter, where the Eleven are re- 
proved at table by Christ for their lack of faith in the witnesses to 
His resurrection, the following ending appears: 

And they replied say- 
ing, “This age of lawlessness and unbelief is under Satan, who by means 
of evil spirits does not permit the true power of God to be apprehended; 
therefore reveal thy righteousness now.” They were speaking to Christ, 
and Christ said to them in reply: “The limit of the years of the authority 
of Satan has been fulfilled, but other terrible things draw near, even for 
the sinners on whose behalf I was delivered up to death, that they might 
turn to the truth and sin no more, in order that they may inherit the 
spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness which is in heaven.” 


This late second or early third century attempt to soften the con- 
demnation of the Eleven has all the literary grace of a modern Missal 
collect, in its desire to leave nothing unsaid. It serves, however, to 
bring attention to the mystery of why St. Mark stopped at the con- 
clusion of verse 8 as he seemed to do: “And they (the three women 
at the tomb) told naught to any man, for they were afraid.” 

The remaining twelve verses of the canonical Gospel, the so-called 
“longer ending,” were almost certainly written by another hand than 
the evangelist’s, though the Church has always venerated them 
equally as inspired Scripture. They are a compilation of four distinct 
incidents found in Luke and John: Christ’s appearance to Magda- 
lene ; Emmaus; His reproach of the Eleven at table; His ascent fol- 
lowed by their dispersion. The commission to “Go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to the whole creation . . .” (16:15) is an 
echo of Matt. 28:18. 


AUTHORSHIP 
The text of Mark’s Gospel underwent less change in transmission 
than the other three, not simply because of its brevity (only 678 
verses, as compared with 1071 in Matthew) but because, containing 
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far fewer of the Lord’s utterances, it was quoted less. In fact, the 
fifth century writer known as Victor of Antioch complains that no 
commentary on Mark exists, that is to say in Greek. 

Parenthetically it may be observed that the Roman Missal employs 
Mark only 23 times in all, 6 of them for Communion verses. The 
other three Gospels are employed many dozens of times each. 

Papias of Hierapolis who informs us around the year 125-30 
about the authorship of Matthew’s Gospel tells us of Mark that he 
was St. Peter’s hermeneutés or interpreter, and that he “wrote down 
accurately all of the things said and done by the Lord, but not how- 
ever in order (taxei).” 

This order would have to be the topical or logical order proper to 
rhetoricians. Surely there is no question of chronological order, for 
Matthew, who is praised by Papias for having adhered to an order 
(synetaxato), has no special interest in a time sequence. Papias says 
that Mark had neither heard nor followed Jesus, but “recorded 
things just as he remembered them,” as they came from Peter’s lips 
—not by way of a connected account but adapted to the needs of 
the hearers. 

We shall see later that despite its antiquity this view oversimplifies 
the problem of authorship, or rather mode of composition. 

St. Mark is very probably the son of that wealthy Christian Mary 
in whose house Peter sought refuge upon his release from prison 
(Acts 12:12). “John whose other name was Mark” appears again 
in the fifteenth chapter, not to very good advantage. Paul seems to 
have had enough of him (vv. 37 f.) for deserting them at Perga in 
Pamphylia (13:13) and going back to Jerusalem. However, by the 
time of Paul’s imprisonment with Aristarchus (c. 60 A.D.) Paul and 
Mark, “the kinsman of Barnabas,” are friends again (Col. 4:10; 
Philem. 24), and in 2 Tim. 4:11 the reconciliation is complete: “He 
is useful to me in serving me.” 

St. Peter in his first epistle sends a greeting from Rome in which 
he tenderly refers to Mark as “my son” (5:13). 


THE PETRINE PREACHING 


Every indication is that the speeches of Peter in Acts 10:36 ff., where 
he reviews Christ’s saving career for the family of Cornelius the 
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centurion, and the speech of Paul in the synagogue in Pisidian 
Antioch (Acts 13:16 ff.), are types of summaries in fixed form which 
were current in the apostolic Church. They are in no sense “lives of 
Christ” but examples of kerygma or the proclamation that in Christ 
crucified and risen we are saved, on condition of repentance for our 
sins. 

Yet if the technique of the first preachers of Christ was a bold 
declaration of His miraculous career as the fulfilment of all hope 
from Abraham until that day, followed by a summation of His pas- 
sion and resurrection, surely even those who believed this announce- 
ment would require further testimony as to what manner of man 
He was. 

The Petrine preaching outlined above has God first announcing 
His good news of peace in Galilee, where, “after the baptism 
preached by John . . . Jesus of Nazareth . . . anointed by God 
with the Holy Spirit and with power . . . went about doing good 
and healing all that were mastered by the devil, because God was 
with him” (Acts 10:38). 

All of Jesus’ public career is thus summarized, for immediately 
the reader is brought to Jerusalem where as reliable onlookers “we” 
(the disciples) saw Him slain and hanged from a tree. He was then 
raised up by God’s power and manifested to certain foreordained 
witnesses, who had the subsequent task of preaching Him as the 
judge of the living and the dead. Whoever would believe in Him 
might have forgiveness of his sins. 

It does not take too lively an imagination to recognize in this recital 
the skeleton of St. Mark’s written Gospel. He does not have an 
infancy narrative, but goes directly from the Baptist’s preaching to 
eight chapters of almost solid kerygma, i.e., divine testimony to the 
truth of Jesus’ claims in the form of exorcisms and miracles. The 
events take place entirely in Galilee for all we know. 

The ninth chapter serves as a sort of watershed in the Master’s 
career, for six days after Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi (a 
detail noteworthy as the sole exact reference to time in the three 
synoptics outside of the passion narrative), He is transfigured while 
in the company of Moses and Elias, and binds the three witnesses to 
silence until He shall be risen from the dead. 
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Chapter 10 brings the company “up to Jerusalem” — Jesus “walk- 
ing in front of them” and more a teacher on the way than heretofore 
in Mark; the disciples bumptious over a share in His glory, two 
against ten (10:37). 

There is considerable teaching (didaché) in the next two chapters 
and even a parable, that of the wicked vinedressers (12: 1-12). Para- 
bles are very few in Mark, there being in all only four which reach 
the stage of narrative, and five comparisons. 

The thirteenth chapter is a sermon about the last days — Mat- 
thew’s long eschatological discourse of chapters 24 and 25 sparely 
told. With the concluding three chapters of trial and condemnation 
events, the Gospel is complete. 


INTERDEPENDENCE 
There can be little doubt that the oral catechesis of the infant Church 
is basic to all four written Gospels. Nonetheless, a study of the highly 
complex interdependence of the first three and of even more subtle 
relations such as that of John to Mark and Mark to Paul leads to the 
necessary conclusion that their human authorship, under divine 
guidance, was far more than a simple recording of apostolic sermons. 

Mark is so brief (not lacking in detail — for he tells more about 
less than any), that the assumption in possession is that he wrote first 
and was elaborated on by the others. Mr. E. V. Rieu in his lively 
introduction to the translation of the four Gospels he has made for 
the Penguin Classics (1953) by-passes the subtleties of the synoptic 
problem completely by saying, “In this book I have abandoned the 
customary order and put his (Mark’s) Gospel first, because he wrote 
first and should therefore be read first.” 

He then has Matthew abridging Mark and appending to him by a 
fairly simple editorial process. Rieu, far from being unaware of the 
synoptic problem, simply considers it solved in favor of the absolute 
priority of Mark. 

The scholarly hypothesis in possession, for all uncommitted to the 
force of ecclesiastical tradition, is a fairly uncomplicated version of 
the “Two-Source theory,” in which Mark and a no longer extant 
Q document (for Quelle, in German “source”) between them pro- 
vide most of the material found in Matthew and Luke. In this 
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theory the elusive Q is a “sayings-collection” of some 250 verses, 
without a passion narrative. 

The chapter of introduction to the synoptic Gospels in La Sainte 
Bible de Jérusalem, presumably the work of Pére Benoit, refers to a 
more recent solution, largely put forth by Catholics. 

According to it, Mark depends on the first or Aramaic version of 
Matthew but is in turn used by the author of canonical Matthew, 
even to the borrowing of certain phrases. The introduction theorizes 
that Mark had access to the first Palestinian Gospel (of Mat- 
thew, i.e.) and a supplementary collection of the words of Jesus, 
likewise written in Aramaic, but both by now rendered into Greek, 
and that he wove a Greek Gospel of his own from the two. He was 
able to add all kinds of picturesque touches and colorful details 
because of his familiarity with the preaching of his master, Peter. 

The inspired editor of canonical Matthew went to work aided by 
this Mark. He enriched and corrected it in many places, but the only 
narrative portions he was able to add were those of Christ’s infancy. 
Mark’s Gospel has all the action there is to be found in any of the 
three synoptic narratives. 

Before leaving the question of Markan authorship, it might be 
mentioned briefly that the Anglican scholar Wilfred L. Knox, broth- 
er to Msgr. Ronald, proposes in his The Sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels, I: St. Mark (1953) that Mark employed numerous written 
sources, among them a “conflict-stories source,” a ““Twelve-source,” 
a “parable source” (ch. 4:1—35), and several “books of miracles.” 

This is surely the swing of the pendulum away from any theory in 
which all the oral narratives and sayings that were common property 
in the primitive Church were molded into a single product. The whole 
community accomplished this, in Bultmann’s theory of the “history 
of (literary) forms,” employing legendary tales of Hellenistic origin 
to illustrate Jesus’ sayings. 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 
As with each of the four evangelists, there is something about Mark 
that defies literary dissection. His grammar is bad, but his narrative 
power is immense. He is extremely brief throughout. The Master is 
described as passing from one event to another at high speed. 
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The net effect on the reader is a sense of urgency, almost breath- 
lessness. If he goes through the book at a single sitting, he feels 
hemmed in by the crowds, wearied by their demands, besieged by the 
attacks of demons. 

Rieu gives a telling example of Mark’s genius for brevity and 
detail within the same narrative. In 15:24 St. Mark writes: “Then 
they crucified him, and parcelled out his clothes, casting lots for them 
to see what each should have.” The British scholar remarks the four 
words devoted to Christ’s crucifixion and the fifteen to the men who 
had nailed Him to the cross, as evidence of this literary strength. 

Yet Mark is also characterized by incomplete and interrupted 
ideas, and much repetition of phrasing. There is also the use of 
“doublets,” little overlapping phrases which indicate he was loathe 
to trim from either of his two sources. 

Consequently he is more to be praised as a skillful compiler of all 
the sources at his disposal than as a journalist reporting vividly on all 
he has seen, though the touches of an eyewitness are at times 
unmistakable. 


THE PERSON OF JESUS 
The person of Jesus is central in Mark’s Gospel; He is seen there as 
“a Jew who acted like God.” He casts out demons and He heals 
unceasingly, so as to sow seeds of faith in Himself. When He calms 
the winds and raises Jairus’s daughter, walks on the water or curses 
the fig-tree, it is with the sovereign word or gesture proper to divinity. 

Vincent Taylor, the leading Markan scholar of our day, somewhat 
regretfully declares these “nature miracles” legendary because there 
is no attempt in conjunction with them to demonstrate Jesus’ mes- 
siahship or convince men of His supernatural claims. Moreover, they 
are capable of a non-miraculous interpretation, they were acts of 
exceptional compassion, even for Jesus, and so on. Mostly, however, 
they are at odds with the true “christology of the Markan tradition,” 
in which Jesus is a “hidden God.” 

The Christ of the nature miracles embarrasses Dr. Taylor because 
in them He “throws off all disguise and is not bound by the conditions 
of human existence” (The Gospel According to St. Mark, pp. 142f.). 
This does not mean that the Methodist scholar is a rationalist. He 
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says that he is a believer in the possibility of miracles who is facing 
the “theological question whether they cohere with a true doctrine of 
the Incarnation” (p. 141). He relies here on critical scholarship 
rather than the living Church for witness to the truth underlying the 
written gospels. 

Despite the unacceptability of Dr. Taylor’s position to the Catho- 
lic, it must be admitted that the problem of Jesus’ insistence on 
keeping His identity secret in Mark, while at the same time working 
endless miracles calculated to disclose it, is not a small one. 

Our Lord enjoins silence on the demons many times (1:25, 34 
and 3:11 f.). He charges onlookers not to speak of the cures they see, 
as in the case of Jairus’ daughter (5:43) and the deaf and dumb man 
of Decapolis (7:36). He insists that the disciples keep silence after 
Peter has called Him the Christ at Caesarea Philippi (8:30). Coming 
down from the transfiguration mount He warns them not to tell what 
they have seen (9:8). The man of Gerasa who yields up his legion 
of demons to the swine is unique in being instructed by our Lord to 
publish the word to his fellow countrymen (5:19). 

There is no way around the problem. Mark’s account contains the 
inner tension of a Christ who wishes to prepare hearts for belief and 
yet who is dismayed at the prospect of widespread acceptance. A 
traditional Catholic solution has been to say that He wanted genuine 
supernatural faith and not the enthusiasm of those ready to hail Him 
as a wonder-worker only. Yet the problem remains. 

A more fruitful solution is probably to be sought in our Lord’s 
desire to bring about faith in His companions first (though they 
themselves insist it did not come until the descent of the Spirit), 
rather than in the crowds at large. Secondly, our Lord knew the kind 
of faith in His divinity and messiahship He wanted: not a docetism 
that was sure of His divine nature and doubtful or disinterested in 
His human, but a faith that accepted Him as He was, His divinity 
elevating His humanity to heights of holiness and union and accepted 
by the believer through that humanity. 

St. Mark’s Gospel has been characterized as a “passion narrative 
with an introduction.” The three concluding chapters (14-16) 
devote 139 verses to the final saving drama — roughly 20% of the 
whole. 
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Mark begins his Gospel abruptly where the earliest preachers of 
Christianity had begun: with John’s baptizing activity. By verse 9 
he is into the baptism and temptation of Jesus, by 14 he has come to 
the opening of the Galilean ministry (after John’s imprisonment) 
and the call of the disciples. 

A series of Capharnaum-centered activities follows (1:21 to 2:12 
and 3:19-35), though the identity of theme in 2:1 through 3:6 
(conflict with the Pharisees, on whom He “looked round in anger, 
grieving at the hardness of their hearts”) probably takes precedence 
over the locale as a unifying principle. 

It is hard to discover any order after that. Chapter 4 is “at the 
lakeshore” and contains four fully developed parables, of which “the 
seed growing silently” (vv. 26-29) is unique to Mark. Jesus is 
roused from sleep “‘on a pillow in the stern” toward the close of the 
chapter (v. 38) and calms the storm both in their hearts and on 
the sea. 

Particular days stand out in Mark, notably this one which contains 
the crossing of Genesareth in both directions. The Gerasene swine 
episode takes place at the farther shore and the Jairus’-daughter and 
hemorrhaging-woman unit (the so-called “miracle within a miracle”) 
on the western or nearer side. 

After His rejection in the Nazareth synagogue (6: 1-6), Jesus sends 
out the Twelve on mission. They come back and report to Him (v. 30) 
all that they had taught (edidaxan, a verb usually reserved to Him), 
and He retires, first with them (6:31) for a little respite from the 
activity that allowed them no time even to eat, and later alone (7:24) 
where in “Tyre and Sidon” He tried unsuccessfully to go unrecog- 
nized. 


THE GOD OF COMPASSION 


Mark’s Gospel is a gospel of compassion. Both multiplications of 
loaves have a place in it (6:34—44 and 8:1-9). Pity is given as the 
Lord’s motive for the two miracles, though in the first instance it is 
clearly His concern for their shepherdless condition that moves Him 
to instruct and then to feed them. 

In Syro-Phoenicia, the Decapolis and “Dalmanutha” (that textual 
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riddle), He is compassionate too, but the more noteworthy point is 
that He is retreating from the Jews. 

Once He receives from Peter the affirmation of faith that He is the 
Christ (8:21), He proceeds to insist to His companions His need to 
suffer and to die (8:31; 9:30; 10:33). The journey to Jerusalem is 
begun, with the Master teaching all the way now. Kerygma or miracu- 
lous proclamation of His saving role is largely put behind Him. He 
has a work to do, and Mark wastes little time bringing Him “on the 
way going up to Jerusalem” to do it (10:32). 

Mark wrote his Gospel at Rome, tradition tells us, at the urging of 
the Christian community there. This is easy to believe. Greek was a 
language proper to Rome, so there is no problem on that score ; more 
than that, Mark’s Greek has a number of Latin loan-words. What is 
unmistakable, however, is the Semitic character of his Gospel. 

It has been said that our age has an affinity for Mark because he 
is simple and direct. This may or may not be true. It is at least worth 
noting that when Mark does choose to describe an incident he does 
not deal with it briefly, rather the contrary. The great feature of his 
account is not its miraculous element nor even its “picturesqueness,” 
so universally remarked, but that it is a gospel of suffering. Christ 
for Mark is the Savior victorious precisely in virtue of His humilia- 
tions. 

This is a matter of no small importance. Mark calls our Lord “the 
son of Mary” once (6:3 — no other evangelist does this), “the Lord” 
sparingly, “Rabbi” three times, and “Teacher” eleven. 

Jesus is “the son of Man” for Mark, however, fourteen times. All 
but two of these uses (2:10 and 28) occur after Peter’s confession 
of faith in Him. In each of the latter cases Jesus claims the title 
Himself. He takes the Aramaic bar nasha, son of man, which con- 
notes little more than “weak human,” and welds it cleverly into the 
Old Testament conception of the Lord’s “Suffering Servant” (Is. 
52:13 to 53:12). This is true in nine of the twelve cases ; in the other 
three the Books of Daniel (ch. 7) and Enoch are echoed: there what 
is connoted is the triumphant “son of Man” returning at the end. 

Mark is just as certain of Christ’s divinity as he is of His suffering 
humanity. He is the “son of God” five times for Mark, notably in the 
high priest’s challenge (14:61) and the centurion’s exclamation 
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(15:39); but there is also the divine voice calling Him “Son” in the 
baptism and transfiguration narratives. 

Much more important than the term, however, is the fact. Jesus is 
described as entertaining every human emotion in Mark, so that the 
casual reader might think that this pen-portrait of a sensitive man 
predominates. 

Yet the mighty power (dynamis) of God is never absent from His 
slightest word or work. Messiahship alone will not do to explain the 
person of Jesus in Mark. In this second Gospel He is, quite simply, 
God’s Son come down from heaven. 

The Christ of Mark yields nothing to the Christ of John. In both 
He is the sovereign Lord proclaimed by Catholic faith, truly God and 
truly man. In Mark He is attractive beyond compare, an evidence of 
the Spirit’s peerless work of inspiration from the earliest days of the 
Church’s preaching. 

Gerald S. Sloyan 


THE WORD OF cen 


OR the past thirty 
years or so French Catholics have had at their disposal a popular 
commentary on the Gospels put out under the title of Verbum Salutis, 
or The Word of Salvation. The first volume of the English translation 
of this series appeared last year,” and is now followed, with admirable 
promptitude, by the second, which contains the Gospels of Luke and 
John. 

The third Gospel was written by a gentile, Luke the physician, a 
native of Antioch and the companion of St. Paul. His Gospel has 
been called the gospel of joy (he alone records the three canticles 
used daily in the divine office, and he unfailingly mentions the “joy” 
with which the good-tidings of salvation were received by the gen- 

*The Word of Salvation. Translation and explanation of the Gospels ac- 
cording to Saint Luke and Saint John. By Rev. Albert Huby, S.J., and Rev. 
Alfred Durand, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1958. Pp. 990. 


Cloth, $14.00. 
* Cf. WorsHiP, September 1957, pp. 475 ff. 
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tiles), the gospel of the women (he takes care to show their import- 
ance in Christ’s preaching), and the gospel of prayer (Jesus is 
frequently described as praying). St. Luke also has an “infancy 
gospel” (chapters 1-2), and it reveals his close association with the 
Mother of Jesus. 

Father Huby, the able author of the commentary on St. Mark 
(Vol. One of this series), has edited, amplified, and revised the com- 
mentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, especially the first two chapters. 
Father Bonsirven has contributed an introductory chapter as well, 
entitled “Luke the Historian,” which gives the reader a briefing in 
the matter of literary genres (or forms). While this chapter is drasti- 
cally condensed, it helps one understand that the Gospels are not 
tape-recordings of things said and done, but rather works of very 
personable, intelligent men who dominated their material as master- 
craftsmen should. 

The fourth Gospel has long been the inspiration and the despair 
of commentators. It is at once deeply moving, profoundly theological, 
and deceptively simple. The symbol for John is the eagle, which with 
bold strokes of its wings pierces the heavens; from the opening 
phrase in John’s Gospel one is transported into the deepest mysteries 
of the Godhead. Father Durand’s commentary on this jewel of the 
Gospels shows a deep respect for and appreciation of its complexities 
and its depths. 

Volume Two of the Word of Salvation takes no cognizance of the 
recent discoveries at Qumran or the possible repercussions of this 
newly acquired knowledge upon our picture of the pre-gospel period. 
This is no great loss, in truth. Instead, one is constantly coming across 
marvelous passages gleaned from the Fathers of the Church, singing 
passages which reveal some of the rewards of scholarship. There are 
as well many pertinent quotations from many others who have down 
through the centuries discovered in the Gospels things both new and 
old. One can sense, as he reads these pages, a little of the splendor 
of the tradition that is Catholicism. 

Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 
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READING THE BIBLE pies 


HE whole area of 
reading holy Scripture and of reading it aloud has too long gone 
unexplored by the Catholic layman. The death of Monsignor Ronald 
Knox after the completion of his remarkable translation of the Bible 
would seem to underscore the highly providential character of this 
modern translation for English speaking peoples, and the advantages 
of reading it aloud. 

A translation of extraordinary literary qualities, it is indeed writing 
crying to be read aloud in the home, the school, and in church society 
groups. With time wisely concentrated on the essential, getting the 
meaning of the lines, the non-singing layman, for example, might take 
his part in reading aloud from the passion, now generally directly 
experienced in this way only by the priest or choir-group during 
Holy Week. 

The inspiration of the story of Abraham and Isaac too might be 
shared in a concert reading arrangement by readers whose silent 
assimilative preparation of the different parts could not but deepen 
their realization of the wonder of Abraham’s obedience as they 
shared it with others. The school room will afford similar opportuni- 
ties for group and individual reading experience of lasting impres- 
siveness. The story of Christ and the little children, the call of Samuel, 
and some of the psalms might be suggested as passages well suited to 
the capacities of children. 

There is place too in the home for reading the Bible on various 
occasions by parents and children. It would seem that the night 
before Christmas might be the time for the father of the family to 
read the gospel the priest reads at Mass. And when a child makes 
progress in his school reading, what more wonderful reward or 
achievement aim than for him to be allowed to read the Christmas 
story that year! 

Some writings are realized at their fullest only when read aloud. 
The Monsignor Ronald Knox translation is one of these. May it be 
picked up as something to ponder over for a long time and then 
shared aloud with many men. 

Helen Roach 
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ELIGION, some people 


assume, is to make this world a better place to live. This view places a 
false emphasis on only one of its aspects. The true emphasis must always 
be on God, not on man; on the Creator, not the creature; on spiritual 
truth, not on the social corollaries of religion. Our religion is not only a 
creed to be believed, not only a code of conduct to be followed, but a 
way of life to be lived. To explore this way of life in all its wide variety 
and its full dimension is the purpose and function of the liturgical move- 
ment.” With these words the Most Reverend Karl J. Alter of Cincininati 
welcomed more than nine members of the hierarchy, 581 clergymen, 
1,299 religious, 31 brothers, 183 seminarians, and 1,256 members of 
the laity to the 19th North American Liturgical Week, held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 18-21, 1958. Total attendance at the sessions held at 
Spring Auditorium, Music Hall, was estimated at 7,000. The theme of 
this year’s Liturgical Week was “The Church Year.” 

In the three main addresses given in the morning Fathers Benedict A. 
Ehmann, Godfrey L. Diekmann, O.S.B., and the Very Reverend Dama- 
sus Winzen, O.S.B., developed the theology of the feasts and seasons 
of the liturgical year. Each speaker developed in his own way the 
thought expressed by Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei: “The Liturgical 
Year devotedly fostered and accompanied by the Church, is not a cold 
and lifeless representation of the events of the past, or a simple and bare 
record of a former age. It is rather Christ Himself who is ever living in 
His Church. Here He continues the journey of immense mercy which 
He lovingly began in His mortal life, going about doing good, with a 
design of bringing men to know His mysteries and in a way live by 
them.” Instead of having questions from the floor, a panel of experts 
answered questions written out by the audience during a brief intermis- 
sion after each talk. 

On Monday evening students of Our Lady of Cincinnati College, sup- 
ported by the councils of youth and by seminarians, presented a pageant, 
The Church Year. All the arts united in a moving pictorial meditation. 
Choral speaking, singing, and interpretive dancing joined in a dramatiza- 
tion of the feasts and the changing seasons of the Church’s year, centered 
in Christ’s life, death, and resurrection as re-lived by the Church an- 
nually. Texts were taken from sacred Scripture, the Roman Missal, and 
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the encyclicals Mediator Dei and Mystici Corporis. The pageant was 
professionally staged. The whole deserves publication. 

Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, with the help of parishioners and others, 
gave an excellent demonstration and commentary on the Paschal Mys- 
tery in terms of parochial celebrations on Tuesday evening. On the 
following evening Father Alfred C. Longley, with the aid of seminarians 
and parishioners, conducted a demonstration and gave commentary on 
the Advent Mystery as celebrated in the Church of St. Richard in 
Minneapolis. 

Besides addresses, demonstrations, and pageants, there were also nine 
Workshops, eleven Study Groups, and three introductory lectures for 
those attending only one day or one meeting of the Week. Attendance 
at the workshops was by invitation. This proved a happy feature of the 
Week. The experts here discussed music, art, the special problems of 
seminary professors, spiritual formation, the problems common to reli- 
gious communities, education, liturgical publishing, social action, and 
family life. All of these subjects were also discussed in the Study Groups 
which, in addition, included special sessions for parish priests, religion 
teachers in elementary, secondary schools, and colleges. 

Not only was the liturgy studied and discussed; it was also celebrated. 
Each morning there was a low Mass at eight o’clock with various forms 
of participation. In the evening, at 5:15, there was a high Mass cele- 
brated in the beautifully renovated St. Peter in Chains Cathedral. A very 
successful Week was climaxed by a Solemn Pontifical Mass offered by 
Archbishop Alter. The Archbishop’s Boys’ Choir sang the proper of the 
Mass. The Archbishop also gave a fitting sermon based on the central 
themes of Mediator Dei and Mystici Corporis. The congregational sing- 
ing of an overflowing crowd is not something that one will easily forget. 
The Rev. Eugene A. Walsh, S.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, 
conducted the singing before and after the general sessions and at the 
various Masses. 

The Music Hall housed 203 exhibits of arts, crafts, literature and 
photos, depicting celebrations throughout the Church Year. What some 
exhibits had to do with the liturgical life was not always clear. An 
exhibit of 175 works of painting, sculpture, vestments, architecture, and 
ritual objects — God and Man in Art — was brought to the Cincinnati 
Art Museum as a special feature of the Liturgical Week. This exhibit of 
American religious contemporary art was arranged by Mrs. Eloise 
Spaeth of New York. 

The Most Reverend Robert J. Dwyer, D.D., of Reno, gave a special 
lecture, “Art and Architecture for the Church in our Age,” sponsored 
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by the Study Group on Art. Feast day and seasonal banners made by 
various student groups in the archdiocese and by the art department of 
Grailville fittingly decorated foyers of Music Hall. Unfortunately there 
were the usual intemperate remarks by hypercritical art enthusiasts. 

The overflowing crowds that attended the newest feature of the Litur- 
gical Week, a Biblical Liturgical Institute, augurs well for the favorable 
reception of the topic of next year’s Liturgical Week, Liturgy and the 
Bible. The site for next year’s meeting has not yet been chosen. 

Over a period of two years Archbishop Alter led the preparations for 
this Liturgical Week which must go down as one of the most successful 
and as one of the best attended. Those who were there and those who 
will read the Proceedings are and will be grateful to general chairman, 


Rt. Rev. Robert J. Sherry, and to his many faithful helpers. 
Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


CONFESSION IS A BORE 


ONFESSION is a bore. 
And Father never says anything to me anyway. I don’t think he even 
listens.” 

Always, either directly or by inference, the confessor is blamed for the 
sense of frustration many experience. But if we are too briskly shriven, 
can it be because, in many instances, we confess so poorly? 

Have we an adequate concept of the sacrament — the whole sacra- 
ment? Confessing is only part of it, and not the principal part. As a matter 
of fact, the sacrament can be administered without the penitent’s actually, 
here and now, naming his sins, provided he has the desire to do so as 
soon as possible, as in a shipwreck, or in combat. Father gives us another 
sacrament, holy Communion, always with the identical prayer — why no 
complaint? Let’s allow him to look to his obligation to instruct and guide. 
We have enough to do to look to our own obligation, and put the em- 
phasis where it belongs: on contrition. 

Of the three acts of the penitent — contrition, confession, and penance 
— the chief act is contrition. True sorrow is an act of the will, which 
may or may not be reflected in the sensible emotions. Sorrow for sin can 
be creative — it was for Mary Magdalene. Contrition should contain not 
only sorrow but a plan for amendment. It will have the beneficial effect 
of helping us to persevere. (And why not submit the plan for the con- 
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fessor’s approval?) Examining our motives, moreover, even for venial 
sin, can be an effective way of arousing more perfect contrition. 

Proximate preparation should be brief. We often spend all our time on 
an examination of conscience. Do we strive to be complete at all costs, 
when we should strive to be contrite at all costs? “We remark,” Blessed 
Eymard said, “that those who give themselves much trouble in preparing 
and confessing do not ordinarily mend their faults.” Why? Because it is 
misdirected energy. 

Certainly God knows all the circumstances and conditions that influ- 
enced us in whatever sins we have committed. He knows the degree of 
guilt and malice involved in every sin. All He asks of us in confession is a 
declaration of this guilt as we know it, no more — and likewise, no less. 
Is there something so mysterious about a dark confessional that we look 
for a temporary suspension in the natural order and expect Father to 
read our souls by clairvoyance? If it be God’s will, he may be a St. John 
Mary Vianney; but we have no right to expect that. 

Unless we be specific — declare sins precisely, and the motives that 
prompted them — he does not know. And we could well be told, “You 
are not prepared.” St. Augustine said, “He who made us without us, will 
not save us without us.” Is a little effort to know ourselves, to see our- 
selves as we are in the sight of God, too high a price to pay? 

Is it easier to say glibly, “I told a lie,” than to search my soul for the 
motive? It is easier, but what does it profit me? The Psalmist said, “All 
men are liars.” 

Is it easier to say, “I spoke uncharitably,” than to say, “I made fun of 
my mother-in-law to make her feel ridiculous — because I think she 
doesn’t like me, and I wanted to hurt her”? 

Even if Father says nothing, we have said much to ourselves : we have 
found and faced the motive for our unkindness, admitted our unwilling- 
ness to forgive injuries (possibly imaginary), acknowledged that we are 
filled with pride, and sought revenge. Thus humbling ourselves, we have 
enabled God to direct us with His lights. 

Confessing the sin is enough to receive absolution, but not enough 
for progress toward spiritual perfection. Distinguishing between the 
means and the end, we see that the mere admission of our guilt does not 
make us holy. The admission is a means. Our cooperation with the grace 
He gives us to “be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect” is another. 
The full efficacy of the sacrament depends upon our interior disposition 
to receive it. 

Circumstances peculiar to our sins, and our motives — especially 
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motives — should be told. Was it vanity that moved us to lie; envy that 
prompted us to gossip; anger that made us impatient; sloth that dis- 
suaded us from our night prayers? 

The confessional, however, is not the place for loquacious irrevelance. 
When circumstances do not alter the nature or the gravity of a sin, it is 
more charitable to omit them. If we just want to tell our troubles to 
somebody, it is taking unfair advantage of the priest to tell them under 
the guise of confession. And besides, others are waiting to be heard. Do 
they, perhaps, wonder why Father is keeping us so long? Neither is the 
confessional a psychoanalyst’s couch, nor the ordinary place for spiritual 
direction — at least, not at the regular hours set for the parish. 

When we confess this way, the confessor knows at least that we are 
working on our uncharities seriously — and intelligently. He has an 
indication of our desire to progress, and over a period of time will come 
to know our sincerity. 

Perhaps he says nothing because he might say the wrong thing — 
wrong, that is, because it is a diagnosis which the penitent is not yet ready 
to believe. Medical doctors are no less reluctant to “say something” until 
they are sure. Why should a physician of souls “say something” just to 
be talking? And how does he discern between the spirit that would be led 
and the spirit that would shudder in apprehension if he tried to lead it? 

Less emphasis should be placed upon what our confessor says in the 
human mode of communication, and more upon what Christ says 
through him, as instrument of the sacrament, to our interior heart. 

Perhaps another indication of our lack of appreciation of the whole 
sacrament is given in the way we “say” our penance. Do we consider it 
more or less an afterthought? Have we been waiting so long in line that 
we are, by that time, tired of the whole weary business? Yet, it is the third 
part of the acts of the penitent — and full of opportunity. Especially if 
our sins have been “of the senses,” a sincere spirit of penance would 
logically demand that we plan and undertake some corresponding bodily 
mortification — even if the priest has not imposed it officially. Best of all, 
we can relate such mortification to contact with Christ in the sacramental 
way, thus giving it much greater potency: “May . . . whatever good 
you have done, and whatever evil you have suffered, gain for you a remis- 
sion of your sins, an increase of grace, and the reward of eternal life,” 
the priest prays over us in the confessional. 

No one ever said confession was easy. But human need demands it. 
Since our Lord, who “knew what was in man,” out of His infinite love 
and compassion gave us this sacrament, should we not make every effort 
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to gain the utmost benefit from it? When we do not make the necessary 
effort, a feeling of frustration is our reward. Then, because we gain little 
or no satisfaction from the practice, we are inclined to develop a distaste 
for it, and on one excuse or another contrive to lengthen the intervals 
between confessions, and do ourselves great spiritual harm. 

When however we examine our consciences prayerfully and intelli- 
gently, we see our daily weaknesses with clarity, and become aware of 
our wretchedness. When we spend most of the time of immediate prepara- 
tion for confession asking God’s grace to be sincerely sorrowful, we cross 
the threshold of the confessional like the prodigal son returning to his 
father’s house. 

Then the act of contrition we make at the actual moment of absolution 
is truly a reviving of what we have prepared: contriteness of heart. And 
when, with the confessor’s blessed, comforting words, “Go in peace, and 
God bless you,” we leave “the box,” we are set free, with new strength, to 
make a fresh beginning. What better time than this for fervent thanks- 
giving, and a spiritual communion? 

“Confession is a bore”? Only when we ourselves make it so. 
Edythe H. Echols 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


T THE school for blind African chil- 
dren at St. Bernard’s Mission near Pietersburg, South Africa, six of the 
boys have been taught to serve Mass. The training was mostly done by a 
blind African Marist Brother from Basutoland. The blind servers always 
serve at the same altar so they get to know exactly the position of the 
(single) altar step, the credence table, the distance from epistle to gospel 
corner, etc. Some other person always lights and extinguishes the candles. 
At the ablutions the priest advances the chalice till it just touches the 
cruets and thus the servers know the position of the chalice. The priest 
says some words during the Canon (e.g., Hanc igitur) a little more 
loudly than usual so that the servers get their clue from hearing the words 
rather than from seeing the actions of the priest. Every day the Mass is a 
dialogue one so that the servers have the support of all present in making 
the responses, etc. There has never been an accident such as the dropping 
of the missal at the Masses served by the blind servers. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Charles 
Davis is the assistant editor of the English Clergy Review — Rev. 
Neil P. Hurley, S.J., a former teacher at Fordham University, is now 
doing advanced studies at Innsbruck University. — Rev. Andrew M. 
Greeley is curate at Christ the King church, Chicago. — Rev. Gerald S. 
Sloyan heads the religious education department at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington. — Rev. Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P., 
teaches Scripture at Mt. St. Bernard Seminary, Dubuque. — Miss Helen 
Roach is a professor in the department of speech and theatre in Brooklyn 
College.— Mrs. L. W. Echols is a housewife, a member of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic, and lives at Elkhart, Ind. — Rev. Paul Marx, 
O.S.B., author of Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement, is head of 
the sociology department at St. John’s University, Collegeville. — Rev. 
Frederick R. McManus, author of Rites of Holy Week, is a member of 
the canon law faculty of the Catholic University of America. 


Our cover design: “Rise and walk.” The sacramental connotations of 
a number of the incidents contained only in John’s Gospel are strikingly 
exemplified in the cure at the pool of Bethsaida (John 5:1—14). The 
“angel of baptism” (Tertullian) gives to the waters powers of healing 
“from every infirmity.” Christ’s command to the paralytic, “Rise and 
walk,” could serve as an appropriate Jte, missa est after every baptism. 


When Archbishop Howard of Portland, Oregon, issued his pastoral 
letter on sacred music this summer, his specific regulations about solo 
singing, women in choir, choice of hymns and hymn books were the 
“newsworthy” items given prominence in the report that appeared in 
the press nationally. From the standpoint of the liturgical apostolate, His 
Excellency’s introductory statement of principles is equally if not more 
significant: 

“*And a hymn being said they went out unto Mount Olivet’ (Matt. 
26:30; Mark 14:26). 

“These familiar words in the accounts of the Last Supper given in St. 
Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Gospels may be taken to mark the dedication 
of music, on this solemn occasion, to the Christian rite. According to 
tradition the ‘hymn’ sung at the Last Supper was the chanting of Psalms 
114 to 118. In chanting this sequence of psalms, which forms the Jewish 
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Hallel, our Lord and His disciples were following the practice laid down 
by Jewish law for the feast of the Passover. 

“Centuries before the Christian era the Jewish race participated in 
their sacred rites of the Temple by singing the psalms and hymns which 
had been composed by King David. It was only natural that our Lord, in 
instructing His disciples, would carry on the ancient Jewish tradition of 
active participation in the rites of the liturgy. 

“From the earliest Christian centuries it was the constant tradition of 
the Church to have the faithful participate in a most active manner in the 
eucharistic Sacrifice and offices by their singing. The congregation would 
sing the responses to the priest and also chant the ordinary of the Mass to 
simple melodies. The singing of the proper of the Mass was always re- 
served to a special group of clerics, and in later times to men and boys 
who by virtue of their office substituted for the clerics. 

“In this manner the faithful were kept close to the very fountainhead 
of Christian piety and worship, and gained immeasurably from the graces 
which flow from participation in the liturgy. 

“By the 11th and 12th centuries the age-old chants had become so 
elaborate that the people were no longer able to take their rightful part 
in the singing of the Mass and offices, and singing became the special 
privilege of the choir of men and boys. 

“The silencing of the congregation paved the way in no small measure 
to many of the abuses which were evident just before the so-called 
‘Reformation.’ For a silent congregation no longer took an active interest 
in the sacrifice of the Mass, and gradually indifferentism crept in. 

“When Luther and Cranmer set out to establish a norm of worship in 
the separated churches one of the first things they decreed was that the 
congregation was to participate in the services by singing and speaking. 
Thus began the tradition in the Protestant churches of active participa- 
tion, which was taken over both in theory and in fact from the true 
Church. 

“The saintly Pontiff, St. Pius X, fully realizing that in order to restore 
the world to Christ there should be a renewal of the true spirit of the 
early Christian times, decreed anew that the music of the services should 
be simplified, and that once more the congregation should be given its 
rightful part in the singing of the high Mass and other services. 

“Much progress has been made since St. Pius X issued his momentous 
decrees, but there still remains much to be done in order to bring the 
entire Christian world back to the true norm of correct participation. .. . 
“It is our express wish that in each parish of this archdiocese the 
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custom of singing the ordinary of the Mass by the congregation be re- 
vived. The faithful should sing the ordinary of the Mass at the high 
Mass on Sundays and holy days. This can be accomplished by having the 
children and adults taught some very simple Gregorian chant Masses 
which, due to their simplicity, will enable all to master the melodies. If a 
parish has not been in the custom of singing at the services, the parish- 
ioners should learn, first of all, a very simple ‘People’s Mass’ composed 
in such a manner that they will have no difficulty in acquiring the habit 
of active participation. Later on the chant Masses may be learned and 
sung to their spiritual profit. . . . 

“Pope Pius XII in his encyclical on Sacred Music reminds us that by 
singing of hymns, which are in plain language, having simple melody 
and free from violent and vain excess of words, the people are stirred 
up to pious sentiments. 

“We therefore encourage the congregation to join together in singing 
good hymns in Latin during the high Mass and also to sing hymns in the 
vernacular during the low Mass and at other times. In this manner, many 
of the truths of our Catholic faith will be borne into the minds and hearts 
of our faithful people to their immense profit. . . .” 


Our September issue carried a review of the recently published second 
volume of “Gelineau psalms” adapted to English by Fr. Clifford Howell, 
S.J., Dom Gregory Murray, and others. Wherever used, they have set 
people singing and humming the psalm refrains inside and out of church 
— and asking for more. A musical idiom seems to have been discovered, 
suited to modern languages, and to modern man as well, yet embodying 
the qualities which St. Pius X in his Motu proprio demanded of sacred 
music. If so, this will happily resolve some of our problems of community 
singing of the liturgy, both as regards melody and text. 

The London Tablet reported on a “Festival of Psalms,” presented in 
Royal Albert Hall by the Ladies of the Grail, “to demonstrate the value 
of Pére Gelineau’s new method of psalmody in restoring a vivid awareness 
of the psalms and their practical value as prayers.” The writer speaks of 
it as combining “a clear, scrupulously faithful translation from the 
Hebrew, . . . together with musical settings of great musical simplicity 

. and haunting melodic lines. The result is an emphatic declamatory 
rendering which gives greater force to the words than any previous musi- 
cal settings.” The audience participation was “wholehearted, . . . and 
left no doubt that the Gelineau method and the Grail editions of it have 
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restored the psalms to the laity in a form that is at once accurate, com- 
prehensible and attractive.” 


At the International Conference of Religious Sociology held at the 
Vatican City pavilion of the Brussels International Exposition, Professor 
Winninger of Strasbourg spoke of the conditions necessary in order that 
a priest could truly call himself a pastor of his flock and become a “good 
shepherd” to them. He condemned the huge city parishes “in which 
neither Catholic Action, nor religious vocations, nor various kinds of 
specialized groups could properly flourish, and in which, much less, a 
true Christian community could be formed.” According to him, to allow 
a parish to number more than 5000 souls is “temerarious” and, besides 
inviting the disadvantages listed above, impedes the possibility of proper, 
parish-centered sociological developments (Ambrosius, May-June, p. 
106). 

Father Winninger is the author of an important sociological inquiry on 
this very subject: Construire des Eglises: Les dimensions des paroisses 
et les contradictions de l’apostolat dans les villes (Editions du Cerf, Paris, 
1957). In it he sketches the historical data about growth of parishes, cites 
the decisions of the Council of Trent, papal pronouncements and other 
ecclesiastical legislation, and then measures these against existing con- 
ditions. He points out that Trent in its decrees about the reform of the 
parish insisted on the Gospel principle of the pastor being able to know 
the members of his flock (qui eas cognoscere valeat) and to call them by 
name, as the basic principle of parish organization; and that this was 
adopted by the Code of Canon Law (canon 467,1), which enumerates 
the pastor’s obligation of personally knowing his people immediately 
after that of celebrating the divine services and administering the sacra- 
ments, and before that of charitable works and religious instruction. His 
book should be of capital interest to pastoral liturgists whose objective is 
to form a parish family centered in the Eucharist, the sacrament of unity. 
The statistics assembled by the author are sobering. They seem to sub- 
stantiate what the famous Berlin sociologist, Father Karl Sonnenschein, 
declared several decades ago: “Objectively speaking, the greatest sin in 
the Church today is the enormous city parish.” 


WorsHiP proudly felicitates Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., on 
the communication she recently received from His Eminence, Guiseppe 
Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, praising her for her scriptural writings “of greatest 
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merit,” in books as well as articles. Many of those articles appeared in 
our pages. From 1955 to 1957 she contributed an analysis of a book of 
the Old Testament nearly every month, and thereby got our “Holy 
Scripture” section off to a sound start. In response to many hundreds of 
requests for the articles in more permanent form, they have been col- 
lected and published recently in book form by the Liturgical Press under 
the title God’s Word and Work: The Message of the Old Testament 
Historical Books. 


Last month we carried an account of the “Worcester Campaign,” a 
systematically planned effort through the diocesan council of men to 
promote a better understanding of the Mass. Liturgical institutes, or 
workshops (or whatever they may be called) on a diocesan-wide scale, 
with energetic official backing and trained personnel, are perhaps the 
most normal, and without doubt among the most resultful means of 
getting the liturgical movement moving. Another such effort has but just 
come to our attention. Four liturgical workshops for the laity were held 
in the archdiocese of San Antonio this spring, two in the see city, the 
others in Yoakum and Uvalde. Organized jointly by Msgr. James Boyle 
and Msgr. Frederick Beck, chairmen of the archdiocesan liturgical com- 
mission and music commission respectively, the programs had the 
immediate purpose of preparing for community celebration of Holy 
Week. Further subjects of discussion were the dialogue Mass, lay partici- 
pation in liturgical prayer generally and in the music of the liturgy, and 
the use of the vernacular at devotions and at low Mass; at each meeting, 
finally, there was a “dry Mass,” with running commentary by a second 
priest. Reported attendance and interest: good to excellent. 


Special attention is paid to the role of “leader” in the “Directives for 
Mass” issued by the hierarchy of Argentina. As an intermediary between 
celebrant and people at low Mass, his duties “in a way correspond to 
those of the deacon.” His task is to lead the people in the Latin responses, 
and in the Gloria, Creed, Sanctus and Agnus Dei; to read a vernacular 
version of the scriptural texts of the proper, including the epistle — the 
gospel should preferably be read by the celebrant himself after he has 
recited it in Latin. The bishops suggest, however, that the prayers at the 
foot of the altar be limited to celebrant and server, while the people say 
the Confiteor in the vernacular. Hymns suited to the action of the Mass 
are recommended for the beginning of Mass, the offertory and Com- 
munion, but not during the Canon, for which silence is enjoined. The 
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directives were published in order to implement locally the clearly stated 
hopes of Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei for community worship at Mass. 
“It is essential,” the bishops declare, “for Christian people gradually to 
overcome the individualism which has so often deformed piety.” 


The Italian Rivista Liturgica (1958, 3) reprints the text of another 
official “Directory for Mass,” that promulgated by Cardinal Archbishop 
Siri of Genoa in February of last year. His Eminence likewise attaches 
great importance to the intermediary function of the lector or reader, 
though he assigns different and carefully defined tasks to him depending 
on whether he be ordained or lay. “Every initiative,” His Eminence 
states, “towards appropriate instruction and clarification, so that the 
faithful can assist at Mass more understandingly and devoutly, deserves 
encouragement. The catechetical-liturgical explanation of holy Mass 
. . . has three aims: 1) to make clear the essential idea that Mass is the 
mystery of the renewal of the sacrifice of the Cross; 2) to give a sober 
explanation of symbols, rites and texts to the extent that it cannot be 
presumed that these things are understood by a particular congregation ; 
and 3) to help the faithful think and pray according as the liturgical 
action proclaims the word of God or prays.” 

All such explanations or commentary by the lector must be as brief as 
possible, and very carefully prepared ahead of time. Excessive commen- 
tary robs the holy Sacrifice of that spirit of recollection which is essential 
to true devotion. The Mass is not the proper time for historical explana- 
tions of rites, etc.; the lector’s aim must be to help the faithful concentrate 
on and understand the texts, and to unite minds and hearts with the 
celebrant, and with Christ. The lector should never detract from the role 
of the celebrant; hence he should be silent during the priestly prayers, 
the preface, the central parts of the Canon, the Pater noster, and the 
final blessing. Even if there is only one priest in the parish, he can and 
should train lay collaborators who will help him fulfill his obligation 
that “all the faithful know that in which they are participating.” 


Official episcopal directives for community Mass are, it would seem, 
the most noteworthy single development of the liturgical apostolate of 
recent years. WorsHIP published a translation of Cardinal Lercaro’s A 
Messa figlioli (1956) in its October issue of that year. The hierarchy of 
France jointly issued La Pastorale de la messe (Ed. Bonne Presse, 1956); 
Bishop Himmer of Tournai, Pour une messe plus fraternelle (Casterman, 
Tournai, 1956); Bishop Charue of Namur, Allons a l’autel du Seigneur 
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(Ed. Duculot, Gembloux, 1956); the Ordinaries of Malines, Bruges and 
Liége, Autour de l’autel du Seigneur (Secrétariat Interparoissial de 
Bruxelles, Brussels, 1957). The Fulda conference of German bishops 
had published a set of rules as early as 1948; but individual Ordinaries 
have since then issued more detailed directives for their particular 
dioceses. Most important are those of Cardinal Archbishop Wendel of 
Munich in 1957 (cf. Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 1957, 2). In broad outline, 
most of these documents are in agreement, but there are some significant 
variations. A summary and comparison is planned for an early issue. 





















In Canada, the hierarchy of the province of Quebec in 1957 named an 
Official Episcopal Committee for Pastoral Liturgy and Sacred Art, with 
Archbishop Cabana of Sherbrooke as president, Bishop Martin of Nicolet 
as secretary, and Bishops Langlois of Valleyfield and Desrochers of 
Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére as members. It is assisted in its program 
by two sub-committees of priests (and one layman, an architect) for the 
fields of pastoral liturgy and sacred art. French speaking Canada has 
also a Priests’ Committee of Pastoral Liturgy, which collaborates closely 
with the Bishops’ group, and under the latter’s leadership meets several 
times a year to discuss specific problems. Thus in February there was a 
meeting at Drummondville, attended by several bishops and over fifty 
rectors of seminaries, professors of liturgy and novice masters, to deliber- 
ate about “Liturgical Life and Teaching in Seminaries and Religious 
Houses of Formation.” An excellent quarterly, Liturgie et vie chrétienne, 
edited by Pére Gaston Fontaine, C.R.LC. (Brigham, co. Brome, P.Q.) is 
now in its third year of publication; intended chiefly for the clergy, it 
has enlisted the literary support also of some of the well-known French 
and Belgian authors on pastoral liturgy. It is a top bargain at $2.00 a year. 
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LEARNING LATIN PRIVATELY 


Are there any correspondence courses in liturgical Latin or textbooks 
suitable for the private study of church Latin? 

No correspondence courses in this particular kind of Latin seem to be 
available, although some reader of WorsHIP may know of such a course. 
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Even in schools and colleges there is little enough classical Latin being 
studied and even less ecclesiastical Latin. 

As for books specifically concerned with church Latin, several may be 
recommended (although not all are in print at the present time) : 

Your Catholic Language by Mary Perkins Ryan (New York: Sheed 
and Ward) is a popular introduction to the Latin of the missal, planned 
for private study. 

Church Latin and Your Missal (also known as Diamond's Liturgical 
Latin) by Wilfrid J. Diamond (New York: Benziger) is a good textbook 
on the subject of liturgical Latin. 

Two volumes by Cora Scanlon and Charles Scanlon, Latin Grammar 
and Second Latin (St. Louis: Herder) are formal textbooks of ecclesi- 
astical Latin, both in the liturgy and in theological and canonical writings. 

An older book, An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin by Henry P. 
V. Nunn (Cambridge: University Press) may also be mentioned. 

Any of the standard textbooks may serve the purpose, of course, but 
ordinarily they do not treat of the peculiarities of ecclesiastical Latin and 
their examples and vocabulary are generally drawn from the classical 
authors. In Catholic schools and colleges the study of the Latin classics 
should at least be supplemented by a treatment of basic liturgical Latin, 
and especially the chief texts of the missal. 

The many discussions of vernacular in the liturgy should not obscure 
the present need to teach Latin. Whatever the future may hold, here and 
now a limited training in Latin— even so little as the responses at Mass 
and the meaning of the common of the Mass — would help genuine par- 
ticipation by the faithful. Perhaps the books listed above may be useful 
to teachers and to individuals willing to study liturgical Latin privately. 


CHANT RECORDINGS 


What recordings of Gregorian chant Masses may be recommended for 
a program to introduce the chant to grammar school children? 

Several musicians consulted have made the following suggestions. In 
order to show children (or adults, for that matter) how the chant should 
sound, the most recent records by the monks of Solesmes may be highly 
recommended. They are London recordings and should be available in 
record shops (St. Pierre de Solesmes Abbey Monks’ Choir, 5 12-inch 
records, Lond. LLA-14). 

In view of the range of voices, records by the Pius X School of Liturgi- 
cal Music may be especially helpful when it is a question of training 
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grammar school children. The latter might find it easier to imitate the 
singing on these records than the deeper voices of the monks. The Pius X 
School recordings are issued by the Gregorian Institute, 2132 Jefferson 
Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

Lists and detailed information concerning recordings of chant and 
other sacred music may be had from such sources as the Gregorian Insti- 
tute already mentioned, McLaughlin and Reilly Co. (252 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass.), and the World Library of Sacred Music (1846 
Westwood Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio). 


BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Could you furnish a short list of some good basic books which would 
serve as an introduction to the liturgy? 

Answering this question is like compiling an anthology; it is impossible 
to satisfy every need or taste. The following volumes are, however, basic 
and substantial ; one who reads them would be well on the way to a sound 
and serious comprehension of the sacred liturgy. 

Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (University of Notre Dame Press)— an im- 
portant study and summary of the liturgy itself, the liturgical movement, 
and important modern speculation. 

Jungmann, Public Worship (The Liturgical Press) a textbook or 
manual with an excellent historical summary, but necessarily brief in its 
treatment of liturgical doctrine. 

O’Shea, The Worship of the Church (Newman)— a full treatment of 
liturgical doctrine, history, and practice. While not a textbook, it is a 
fine introduction to liturgical studies and the author displays a balanced 
understanding of the current problems of the sacramental apostolate. 

Mersch, The Whole Christ (Bruce) and The Theology of the Mystical 
Body (Herder) — volumes such as these are necessary for an apprecia- 
tion of the offerer of the liturgy, the Mystical Christ. 

Guardini, The Spirit of the Liturgy (Sheed and Ward)— important 
reflections on some basic characteristics found in the forms of sacred 
worship. 

Marmion, Christ the Life of the Soul (Herder)— conferences by 
Abbot Marmion which reveal the ascetical orientation of the sacred 
liturgy. 

Vagaggini, The Theological Content of the Liturgy (Liturgical Press) 
— a fundamental study scheduled for publication in English translation. 

This list obviously omits the many excellent popular books and book- 
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lets which may be highly recommended, nor does it include books on 
specific aspects of the liturgy, such as history or the sacraments. Some 
fundamental volumes on the holy sacrifice of the Mass which may be 
mentioned are: 

De la Taille, The Mystery of Faith (Sheed and Ward). 

Vonier, Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist (Newman). 

Masure, The Christian Sacrifice (Kenedy) and The Sacrifice of the 
Mystical Body (Burns Oates). 

Excellent bibliographies may be found in the booklet published by the 
Liturgical Conference (Elsberry, Missouri), What is the Liturgical 
Movement? and in O’Shea’s Worship of the Church (Newman). For 
brief articles on every facet of the holy liturgy, there are two important 
collections in English: the volumes of Orate Fratres-Worship (recently 
indexed in their entirety, 1926-1956), and the Proceedings of the Liturgi- 
cal Weeks beginning in 1940 (published by the Liturgical Conference). 


PREPARATORY PRAYERS 


At solemn or sung Mass, should the celebrant try to be heard during the 
prayers at the foot of the altar while the introit and Kyrie are being 
chanted? 

No. The celebrant’s voice should never be heard during the preparatory 
prayers at solemn or sung Mass, except by those in his immediate 
vicinity. 

This is the clear direction of the Roman Missal, that the prayers at the 
foot of the steps are said submissa voce at chanted Masses, even though 
they are recited aloud at low Mass (Rubricae generales, XVI, 3). The 
prayers are not necessarily to be whispered or said silently; they should 
of course be heard by those who are to respond, the deacon and sub- 
deacon at solemn Mass or the servers at sung Mass. 

A corollary is obvious. The attention of the faithful at sung and solemn 
Mass should be directed, not to the preparatory prayers of the priest, but 
rather to the introit and to the Kyrie. Likewise the principle involved is 
plain enough. Mass begins with the introit and Kyrie; meanwhile, upon 
arriving at the altar, the celebrant and his ministers or servers quietly 
recite together their own prayers of preparation. The sound of these 
prayers should not distract the faithful from the introit or Kyrie. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. John Ford, S.J., and 
Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J. Vol. I: Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. viii-368. Cloth, $4.50. 

This first volume of a series consists of a number of studies of prob- 
lems currently under discussion among Catholic and non-Catholic 
moralists and other professional men and women. It includes, for ex- 
ample, a timely and well-documented exposition of the attitude adopted 
by the Holy See in the face of that pernicious attack on the objective 
basis of morality which calls itself “situation ethics.” There is provided 
also much valuable material on such subjects as subjective imputability 
(approached from various angles), occasions of sin and the relationship 
between the priest and the psychiatrist. 

Very likely the readers of WorsuiP will find particular interest in the 
authors’ treatment, full and, so it seems to the present writer, carefully 
balanced, of the debated question of a new approach to moral theology 
and of the attempts so far made in that direction. They make an ample 
study of the reasons behind such an effort, sifting the sound from the 
unsound and emphasizing the dangers from two extremes, that of ex- 
cessive rigorism on the one hand and of laxism on the other, with which 
any such endeavor is fraught. While conceding that the traditional pre- 
sentation in textbook and manual is undoubtedly disfigured to some 
extent by an excessive emphasis on the negative side of moral conduct 
and at times by an over-nice casuistry, they make it clear that they are 
apprehensive of anything in the shape of a total restatement of moral 
theology. The danger here, and it seems that the authors are saying this, 
is — to put it rather bluntly — the old one of “throwing out the baby with 
the bath”! 

There is indeed one moral perfection which must be the goal of all 
men, the perfection of charity. However, in our pursuit of this end, God 
in His wisdom, love and mercy does not insist that every means towards 
that perfection must be adopted by every individual human being in 
every particular circumstance. There are means which are of precept, 
with their obligatory force grave or less so, and there are means which 
are proferred to man as of counsel only. If a correct conscience is to be 
formed, there must be a scientific study of what is of obligation and of 
the precise nature of this obligation. This surely is moral theology, as 
distinct from any other branch of that sacred science. Moreover this 
science will have to expound not only the positive but also the negative. 
When our Lord was asked the fundamental question: “What must I do 
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to be saved?” His answer was: “Keep the commandments,” and we 
notice that as He lists them they are both positive and negative, the 
majority indeed being in the form of prohibition. As for an over-refined 
casuistry, perhaps, as the authors suggest, the fault lies not so much with 
the manuals as with the professor and his angle of approach. 

Regina Mundi Abbot Aidan Williams, O.S.B. 
Rome 


MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS. By Rev. Leo J. Trese. Fides Publishers 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 1958. Pp. 137. Cloth, $2.95. 

It is difficult to think of a single modern writer who is more generally 
admired by his fellow priests than Fr. Trese. His books on the priesthood 
have not only revealed priests to themselves but to the people as well, 
and in a manner that in no way diminishes the dignity of the holy office 
that claims their lives. His books for the laity have the same happy office 
for telling Catholics who and what they are as members of the Church, 
and what tremendous potentiality they possess as members of that 
Church for doing God’s work in the world. More Than Many Sparrows 
is not another Many Are One —we could hardly expect Fr. Trese to 
duplicate that — but priest and layman alike will find in it the help they 
seek in many of their problems as advisers to parents, or to men and 
women leading the life of virginity in the world. Anger, problems of 
purity, sex instruction, scrupulosity, discouragement, inability to pray 
— these and many other life difficulties receive down-to-earth treatment. 

The book is really a long commentary on and application to our 
twentieth century living of Christ’s words on divine Providence as re- 
corded in St. Matthew: “And are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
And yet not one of them will fall to the ground without your Father’s 
leave. But as for you, the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Therefore do not be afraid; you are of more value than many sparrows.” 
Christ’s doctrine makes sense for a man of prayer and of the love of 
God. Father Trese shows that it makes even more and better sense (if 
that be possible) for a man with a deep knowledge of the psychology of 
man. His formal studies in that branch of learning these many years 
have not been in vain. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


VALIANT HERALDS OF TRUTH. By Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. 210. Cloth, $3.75. 


Father Yzermans’ zealous interest in papal pronouncements has borne 
fruit again, this time in a compilation of the statements of Pope Pius XII 
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on the arts of communication. Stimulated especially by the apparent lack 
among publications of any Catholic philosophy as applied to mass com- 
munications, he combed the papal dicta as the best source for such a 
philosophy in order to make our Holy Father’s pronouncements known 
to a wider audience. The book contains an introductory chapter, which 
amazes One with the energy and positive approach of our Holy Father 
to the mass communications; it continues with a series of letters from 
eminent journalists regarding the Pope’s zeal toward the press; 120 ex- 
cerpts from papal addresses on mass media: the encyclical Miranda 
prorsus on motion pictures, radio and television ; a useful bibliography of 
Catholic periodicals which concern themselves with mass communica- 
tion ; and a short appendix on censorship. 

The theme of the book seems to stress the consonance of the papal 
mind with the American ideal of freedom of publication. The Holy 
Father’s great and positive respect for the arts of communication is 
especially underscored by Fr. Yzermans. Any Catholic who writes or 
speaks about the media of communication will need this book on his 
reference shelf. 

St. John’s Abbey Alfred Deutsch, O.S.B. 


CHURCH MUSIC REGULATIONS FOR THE ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. Edited by Rev. Robert F. Hayburn. Department of Educa- 
tion (443 Church St.), San Francisco. 1958. Pp. 98. Paper, $2.00. 


Helps and guides given in this booklet will be welcomed by organists 
and choir directors of no matter what diocese. There are a few cautions, 
however, to be noted if these regulations are to be used as a guide. The 
quotation concerning solo-singing the choir parts for a weekday high 
Mass leaves the impression that this practice is more than tolerated. 
Allowing the singing of the gradual verse during the silent recitation of 
the epistle is legal, but certainly contradicts the obvious meaning of 
public Scripture reading as well as a priority ruling that music must cease 
when the rubrics prescribe a loud tone of voice for the celebrant. An 
NCWC news report from Rome several months ago states that the 
Sanctus and Benedictus may now again be united as one piece before the 
Consecration. In the helpful outline given for the restored Holy Week 
liturgy, it should be noted that Kyrie IV is not exclusively prescribed for 
the Mass of the Holy Oils. Although the regulations in several places 
state that responses are to be made by choir and people, this is alarmingly 
absent from the directions for Holy Week. The chapter of guides to be 
followed in the purchase of an organ is worth reading. 

St. John’s Abbey Brice Howard, O.S.B. 
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BERNADETTE. By Marcelle Auclair. Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J. Desclée Co., New York. 1958. Pp. 204. Cloth, $3.50. 


SAINT BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS. By Monsignor Francis Trochu. 
Translated and Adapted by John Joyce, S.J. Pantheon Books Inc. New York, 
N.Y. 1957. Pp. 400. Cloth. $4.95. 

We are fortunate in having two good biographies of Bernadette for 
the centennial of the appearance of Our Lady at Lourdes. Monsignor 
Trochu and Marcelle Auclair are both evidently convinced that it is 
sufficient to present a simple, unvarnished account of God’s workings in 
the lives of the saints. An excellent idea. God’s designs, meticulously 
adhered to by Bernadette, come out simply and clearly. The reader is 
not snowed under by rococo embellishments of the filigree holy picture 
type. The plain facts, as always, are exciting enough, and also more 
conducive to a real appreciation of what constitutes sancity. What has 
been done — somewhat more completely in Monsignor Trochu’s book — 
constitutes a sort of functionalism which carries its own beauty and 
conviction. 

It may come as surprise if the reviewer admits that he has not read 
Monsignor Trochu’s book. But he, with more than a hundred other 
monks, heard it read in the abbey refectory. That is a rougher test, and 
the book passed with very high grades. 

Both biographies are illustrated, the Marcelle Auclair version more 
profusely and adequately. The latter book would have profited from 
more exact proofreading. 

St. John’s Abbey Conrad Diekmann, O.S.B. 


REALITIES. Significant writings from the Catholic press. Edited by Dan 
Herr and Clem Lane. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1958. Pp. 296. Cloth, 
$3.95. 


In twenty-five articles selected from American Catholic magazines 
(including two from WorsuHIP), the editors have presented a choice 
sampling of opinions about problems which troubled this world of ours 
during the years 1950 to 1957. Their anthology gives a significant in- 
sight into the sort of thing people were thinking about — and are still 
thinking about — and should serve as an historical document for future 
generations. The problems are all here: mental health, academic free- 
dom, sex, secularism, racism, Church and state, liturgy, art, politics, 
censorship, the lay apostolate. The authors, who range from members 
of the hierarchy to members of Congress and free-lance writers, are 
representative of that growing number of Catholics who shed lustre upon 
the faith by their solid thinking and their capabilities as writers. There 
is only one discouraging reflection brought to mind by this excellent 
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collection: with so many good thinkers and good writers in the world, 
why are we still troubled by so many scatterbrains? 
St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


BYZANTINE MISSAL. For Sundays and Feast Days. Compiled and trans- 
lated by Rev. Joseph Raya and Baron José de Vinck. Order from: José de 
ry 672 Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N.J. 1958. Pp. 850. Black Morocco, 

This handsome volume covers the rites of the Oriental Church more 
completely than has ever before been done in an English language hand 
missal. Besides the Divine Liturgy and its propers for Sundays and feast 
days it contains the liturgical year (Menaion, Triodion, Pentecostarion), 
the liturgical offices (Great Complines, Acathist, Paraclisis), the rites of 
all the sacraments (except holy orders), blessings (e.g., of water) and 
special devotions. Even though the devotions are not of Byzantine liturgi- 
cal origin, they have been included since they are often used as part of 
parish ceremonies and prayer life. 

The illustrations are many and excellent. They are adapted from 
classical Byzantine and Russian ikons or directly inspired by them. The 
workmanship, the content and the order are most praiseworthy. This 
missal is not only needed by Eastern Christians in the United States, but 
is a valuable source of Oriental liturgical texts for priests, seminarians 
and scholars. 

Holy Trinity Monastery Valerian Jaeger, O.S.B. 
Pittsburgh 


A MANUAL FOR NOVICE MISTRESSES. Volume IX of The Religious 
Life Series. Edited by Rev. Albert Plé, O.P. Translated by Patrick Hepburne- 
Scott. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. viii-152. Cloth, $3.25. 


Every mistress of novices has a twofold task in regard to the novices: 
to determine the reality of their vocation, and to form them in the 
religious life. These two aspects are treated in turn in the Manual, with 
a final section on the mistress herself. Throughout, there is evident a 
basic sense of balance between nature and grace. The frank discussion 
of the modern girl’s reactions to a life differing radically from that to 
which she is accustomed, and the study of the psychological factors 
affecting her vocation are very much to the point. The work of the 
mistress with her charges, both on the level of personal inspiration and 
of instruction, is shown as a sharing in the Church’s apostolic work. 
What the busy mistress of novices will probably appreciate most is the 
paper entitled “The Mystique of Function,” which stresses the necessity 
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of keeping her life unified and centered in God. The book will prove 
helpful to all concerned with the formation of sisters. 

The part played by the liturgy in the work of formation is not dis- 
cussed as such; the references to the sacramental life and liturgical 
prayer show that it is taken for granted. Such a discussion, however, 
would be very desirable, since the time of the noviceship is ideally suited 
for learning to live in and be formed by the spirit of the liturgy. 

As can be expected of a collection of this nature, the quality of the 
papers is somewhat uneven; at times the presentation, always concise, 
becomes choppy. Occasionally one senses that the problems in French 
novitiates a decade ago were more acute than those existing in American 
houses whose candidates have not experienced the horrors of bombing 
and occupation. 

Convent of St. Benedict Sister M. Henrita, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph, Minn. 


WHAT IS FAITH? By Rev. Eugéne Joly. Translated from the French by 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B. Vol. 6 of Section 1 of the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1958. Pp. 144. 
Cloth, $2.95. 

In this slight volume the author has succeeded in giving us one of the 
most dynamic and realistic discussions of the meaning of faith that has 
appeared in our time. The nature of faith; the rational basis of faith; the 
meaning of contemporary atheism; the problem of many religions and of 
salvation outside the Church; the relation of faith to life: these are the 
salient points. 

The key to Joly’s explanation is the idea of “conversion to Jesus 
Christ” (p. 7). In contradistinction to the prevailing Catholic attitude 
that faith is a merely intellectual acquiescence, he states flatly that “faith 
is in an order quite different from that of mere adherence to a rational 
truth. Our faith is not submission to a coercive demonstration, but 
adherence to a Person on whom we rely” (p. 44). This idea had already 
been suggested by Abbot Marmion in his chapter on faith in Christ the 
Life of the Soul, and appeared more explicitly in Pére Liégé’s discussion 
of faith in The Virtues and States of Life (Volume IV of the Fides The- 
ology Library). Father Joly carries the idea into his entire explanation. 

The first approach to faith, he says, is not an intellectual investigation 
of its claims, but an “openness” to God, a willingness to be acted upon 
and directed as God may see fit. “All the ‘grounds of credibility’ will be 
insufficient to a heart which refuses to open” (p. 47). Closely linked with 
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this “openness” is a willingness to pray: not indeed to pray for faith but 
to “call for light” and to “consent in advance to whatever God may 
demand of me” (p. 52). These are not acts of the intellect but of the 
will, and it is only with the cooperation of the will that the intellect can 
be freed to enter its proper sphere of action. 

This cooperation of intellect and will appears throughout the develop- 
ment of faith. “The ways of God are terribly exigent. We have to do 
nothing less than stake our lives on God” (p. 45). “As Gabriel Marcel 
has said in a definitive phrase : ‘To put one’s center of gravity in God, and 
not in oneself — apart from that there is no religion’” (p. 67). 

It is for this reason that Christian faith cannot be conceived without 
involving love of God, or more specifically, love of Christ. The whole 
basis of faith rests upon the Person of Jesus Christ. “I believe in what He 
tells me. I put my confidence in Him. I stake my life on Him. But also 
and above all, I have my life from Him. . . . I do not merely receive 
from Him the way, the truth and the life. He is for me the way, the truth 
and the life” (p. 29). 

Faith is therefore an “engagement” (p. 44), an “encounter” (p. 48), 
an “experience” (p. 53). It is a commitment to God in most decisive 
terms, a “conversion to Jesus Christ” which has significance for us at 
every stage of our life. 

In this inter-action of faith and love Joly finds both the beginning of 
faith and its completion. “To gain faith and to increase it we cannot do 
better than to open our hearts to love. . . . ‘But how can I love before 
I believe?’ Life laughs at our logic. Readiness to love is love already. The 
thirst for love is love already. Have an ‘open’ soul” (p. 143). 

This book is a breath of spring. It answers the questions and leaves you 
with a challenge. It brings one to the primordial elements of life. May 
it be a means of Life to those who sit in darkness as well as to those who 
have been nodding in the gloaming. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX. Translated by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1958. Pp. 320. Cloth, $4.50. 
The test of good translating, it seems to me, is fidelity to the per- 
sonality, the thought, and the expression of the original author. Before 
reading the book under review, I found myself wondering if I would be 
reading Knox or Thérése. It did not take long to make up my mind: 
there was no doubt that it was Thérése. Therefore, Knox be praised! 
And I was reading Thérése as she was, not as her sisters made her out 
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to be. There is great virtue in being able so to read her; for she seems 
even closer to us, to our times and needs than before. So very much has 
been written about her. England seems unable to endure for any length 
of time without a controversy or two in which she is the focus. Was she 
a neurotic, and if so, to what degree? How “guilty” were Pauline and 
Céline in making her over after their concept of sanctity? How much of 
19th century bourgeois Christianity had rubbed off on her? Knox’s trans- 
lation could help solve these and other questions more than years of 
speculation ; but it probably will not. We should not be too disturbed at 
this. Controversy keeps her, her doctrine and example, before the eyes 
of Christians, and that is precisely why God raised her up in the first 
place. To show us the true meaning and “practicality” of the Fatherhood 
of God and of childlikeness as the basic attitude towards that Father- 
hood, the very great importance of holy Scripture in shaping one in 
childlikeness, in a word, to show authentic Christianity lived in a girl as 
human as Thérése was is to show that sanctity is possible for any one of us. 
Thérése is the providential saint of our century. That conviction con- 
tinues to grow. Everything about her is providential, including the 
tampering of her sisters that has so fittingly ended in this Knox translation 
of her story. We may be permitted the pious hope that Providence will in 
due time complete His work by raising up painters and sculptors who, in 
the field of art, will equal Monsignor Knox’s beautiful achievement. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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THE FAITHFUL AT MASS 


By Wiiliam S. Abell.— Written by a layman for the layman, this 
handy and readable book gives a thorough exposition of the history 
and meaning of the Mass liturgy, emphasizing the layman’s participation 
in the communal Sacrifice of the Mass. The book is so arranged that it 
can be used as a preliminary missal. Excellent for adults and essential 
for youths. Can be a very practical textbook. 

Flexible Red Leatherette, $2.75 


GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 


By Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly. With a Foreword by Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, SJ. 
— “so thorough is the study of the text that the reader is reminded at 
times of Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or Romano Guardini.” — From 
The Foreword October, $4.00 


HOLY PAGANS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Jean Danielou, SJ.—“A vigorous challenge to all truth-loving 
men to examine, in a new light, the cosmic implications of our Christian 
Liturgy.” — America 

“Unique in treatment as well as subject matter.” — Homiletic 

“The author has done a great service to the better appreciation of the 
Old Testament in general.” — The Priest $3.00 


And for your MUSIC Needs! 
GLORIA DEI (SSA) 


32 Motets for all occasions 

Collected by Hermann Schroeder — “Mr. Schroeder has performed a 
great service, especially to those who must deal with equal voices. This 
is an excellent book for both an introduction to polyphony and a con- 
tinuation into more difficult numbers . . . The book is extremely well 
printed, well bound, and sells for $2.50 — a bargain for something of 
such good taste and something so perennial. You pay little more than 
7 cents per motet.” — Caecilia (August) Score $2.50 Voice parts 70¢ 


GRADUALE ROMANUM with new feasts 


“From most points of view, the finest existing Graduale. Easily the best 
printed.” — Caecilia $6.95 
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